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Help the Work-Stock to Do Their Best for You. 


EXT to the efficiency of the brain directing them, the efficiency 
of the farm work-stock during the next three or four months will 
most largely determine the condition of the crops. It would be 

interesting to know what per cent of the efficiency of farm horses and 
mules is lost through 


such cases lighter feeding on these days is better than idleness with a 
full ration; but better still isa pian which insures some exercise with 
the feed decreased but little Regular work and regular feeding, both 
as fo time and quantity, should be aimed at, but when the work 





lack of care and un- 


is stopped or when it 





wise feeding. It is 
safe to state that this 
loss is much larger 
than the average man 
realizes. Weare con- 
vinced it is really one 
of the greatest wastes 
on Southern farms, 
It is supposed that 
one of the reasons 
why the boys leave 
the farms is because 
they find life more 
pleasant,even if more 
strenuous, in the city. 
It is at least true that 
the greatest conve- 
niences to body com- 
forts are now found 
in the city. The same 
i3 true as to horses. 
‘The horses that do 
the heavy work in the 
cities are better fed 
and better cared for 
than the horses of the 








country. Onthe 
whole, the horses that 





DON’T LET THE TEAMS SUFFER FOR WATER THESE TRYING SPRING DAYS. 


is suddenly made un- 
usually hard, less feed 
should be given. It 
isa mistake suddenly 
to increase the work 
to a point where it 
taxes the strength of 
the animal, but it is 
still worse to tax 
both the muscles and 
the stomach to the 
limit of their capacity 
at the same time. 

There are approx- 
imately 5,500,000 
work animals in our 
territory. Ninety- 
five per cent of their 
grain feed is corn. If 
each animal received 
an average of two 
pounds less corn per 
day and one pound 
of cottonseed meal 
took the place of two 
pounds of corn, the 
saving would be 
$15,000,000 a year 
and more work 

















movethe city burdens 
are well fed and given good care. Of course, we have the horse 
slums as well as the human slums in the city, and the worst cases of 
abuse of our faithful friend, the horse, occur in the city, but most city 
horses are better cared for than those which labor on Southern farms. 
They have better collars, their work is more regular, they receive bet- 
tet- balanced rations and are more regularly groomed. 

In these four lines'can most be done to lessen the hardships of the 
farm horse and increase his efficiency. The Progressive Farmer has 
often called attention to the cruelty inflicted on Southern farm work- 
stock through the use of cheap, low-grade collars. The good collar 
must be broad, smooth and firm and fit the shoulder nearly where the 
draft is exerted. Such a collar may be badly fitted, but a narrow, im- 
properly or unevenly stuffed collar can never be well fitted and 
soon calls for the abominable sweat-pad, which never makes a poor 
collar good, but often adds to the discomfort of the unfortunate wearer. 
It is poor economy to use a poor collar and still worse to neglect to 
keep any collar used, clean and properly fitted. 

It is almost impossible to make the work of the farm horse regular. 
It is almost certain to be severe at times and light at others. Perhaps 
the worst feature of farm work, so far as keeping the animals up to the 
highest point of efficiency is concerned is the idle days, which come 





as-a result of rains which make it impossible to get on the land. In 


would be done. 

For some reason the South has almost completely lost that high 
regard for the value of grooming so characteristic of the horse owners 
of Europe and some other sections. There is ample evidence to show 
that the use of the brush after a hard day s work is worth much more 
than it costs. Until we use the brush more, the use of the clippers to 
remove the long winter coat would add much to the comfort of the 
work-stock and add to their efficiency. 
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When you drive to 
town, count the 
buildings covered with 


Ready Roofing 


The men who purchase roofing for 
railroad depots, large factories and ware- 
houses are shrewd buyers—they investi- 
gate and know. You, too, will make 
no mistake if you cover your home and 
farm buildings with 


Certain-teed 
(Quality Cert-ified—DurabilityGuaran-teed) 


Roofing 


in Rolls and Shingles 


Its-durability is guar- 
anteed for 15 years—it 
comes in red, green and 
slate gray shingles as well 
as rolls. Look for the 
Certain-teed quality 


label. Costs 7ess — get 


prices from your dealer. 


Valuable Book Free 


You will find many valuable 
suggestions in our new book, 
** Modern Building Ideas 
and Plans”’—it tells you what 
to do—and what not to do—it suggests economies and 
conveniences that will save you money. 

A book of this kind would ordinarily sell for $1 
—but as it shows the use of our Certain-teed 
Roofing on all kinds of modél homes 
and farm buildings, we offer it to 
you at 25 cents. We prefer to have 
you goto your lumber, hardware or 
building material dealer, who will 
gladly get you a copy free. 

If you write us, enclose 25c tocover 
Cost, postage and mailing, 


General Roofing Mfg. Co. 
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10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 


150,000 


Change of copy or discontinuance order must reach us 10 days in advance of 
publication date. No whiskey, mining stock, patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
guised, or questionable advertisements of any kind accepted. Rates on application. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons. 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘‘I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 
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Your Buildings 
Are Safe— 


and -well ‘protected 
from the elements |i 
if they are covered 
with our well known 


high grade 


yPOLLy 


Galvanized 


Roofing and 
Siding 
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hese products also 
aeenard you — fire, t i 

rance rates are low on thi 
class of buildings. 


APOLLO Roofing and Siding P 
ducts are strong, rigid, cane fg 
apply, vermin proof, neat, rea. 
sonable in cost, and absolutely 
weatherproof. APOLLO is al: 
var first Suatity, fell weight 
and is SOLD By WEIGHT. in 
buying always look for the 
trade-mark on the top sheet 
of every bundle. Sold by 
leading jobbers and deal- 
ers everywhere. 


To insure lasting service 
and satisfaction, insist 
on having APOLLO, and 
accept no substitute for 
this well known brand. /F22 


Our book “BETTER BUILDINGS” contains 
plans, tables of weights, methods of applica- 
peal pC ene Pe every farmer and 
uildings, o-da; 
postal will bring it. a tes 





American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company, 
GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH, PA, 






















<WURLIZER FREE 


\ Kia eal dee CATALOG 


” BAND INSTRUMENTS 


my 6282 Pages. 788 Illustrations. 67 Color Plates. 2561 

y, articles described. Every musical instrument. Free 
| trial. Superb quality. Lowest prices. Easy pay- 

—<(§ ments. Mention instrument you are interested in. 

1 THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO, 

115 E. 4th Ave., Cincinnati, 323 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











of all advertising it carries.” 
Timely Notes for the Stockman, Poul- 


N ext | eek: tryman and Gardener; Does It “‘Sour’’ 


Soils to Turn Under Green Crops?; More Letters About Cul- 
tivation; What Shall We Do About the Forests? 








HAVE YOU A CAMERA? 


[F SO, here is a chance for you to make some money with it. September 

15, we are going to give $30 in prizes for the eight best photographs of 
farm scenes sent us before that time by the young people of The Progressive 
Farmer Family. 

We shall pay $7 for the best picture; $5 for the second best, and 
then $4, $3 and $2 each for the three best submitted by boys and girls 
under sixteen, and $4, $3, and $2 each for the three best submitted by 
For all other 
pictures we can use we shall pay $1 each. The only conditions are: (1) 
That some member of the picture-maker’s family must be a subscriber to 
The Progressive Farmer. (2) That pictures must not be made by pro- 
fessional photographers. (3) That they must not be smaller than 3 1-2 
by 3 1-2 inches. (4) ‘That the name, address and age of the maker 
must be waitten on the back of each photograph, and that postage must be 
enclosed for the return of the picture if we cannot use it. 

No prizes will be given unless all these rules are complied with. 

We prefer pictures of farm scenes, the home grounds, livestock, crops, 
etc. Interiors of farm hoines will be acceptable as will also good baby 
pictures. Any picture that tells a story will stand a chance of acceptance, 
and in awarding prizes the description or explanation accompanying it will 
be considered along with the photograph. Pictures we cannot use will be 
returned; those we keep will become the property of The Progressive 
Farmer. Anyone may send as many as he wishes; but we desire at the 
outset to insist that only clean, distinct, well-printed pictures be sent. 

So, Farmer Boy and Girl, get busy. But don’t get in a hurry; you 
have the summer for the work. Learn first to look for beautiful and inter- 
esting things on the farm and next, to handle your camera so as to repro- 
duce this interest and beauty in your prints. 

Address all photographs and correspondence to 


PHOTOGRAPH CONTEST EDITOR, 


The Progressive Farmer. 





young people—none over 99 years eligible—over sixteen. 














GET A COPY OF 


“The Life and Speeches of Charles B. Aycock,” 


By CLARENCE POE and R. D. W. CONNOR. 


No North Carolina boy can afford to grow up without reading this in- 
spiring story of Governor Aycock’s rise from farmer boy to Governor and 
statesman. No North Carolina man who has eyer heard his eloquence 
can afford to miss reading this collection of all his greatest speeches. 

The regular price of the book is $1.50. For a limited time we offer it 
with The Progressive Farmer fof $2.00. Or if you have renewed within 
the last three months, send on $1.00 and we will get you a copy. 

: Anyhow, order today. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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on the Farm 


There’s a practical, common sense # 
use for the Kodak on every well regu- 


lated farm. It’s rapidly becoming 
a necessity to the business farmer. 
Pictures of stock and poultry to. be 
sent to prospective customers, pic- 
tures of crops at certain stages of 
their growth as a matter of valuable 
record, pictures of fat or lean cattle 
and hogs and horses as a record of 
certain methods of feeding, pictures 
of buildings thatare to be re-modeled, 
pictures of desirable features in other 
peoples buildings—you can use all 
these to advantage in your business. 

And you can make good pictures 
with a Kodak, or with a Brownie and 
can successfully do the developing 
and printing. No dark-room, no 
fragile glass plates. Nothing com- 
plicated. 

Ask your dealer to show you the 
goods and bp you a catalogue, or 
write us and we will maii catalogue 
without charge and give you the 
address of your nearest Kodak 
dealer. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
435 State St., RoOcHESTER, N. Y. 


$6 00aDAY—Easy 


(Many make double) spare 
time or all time, as agent for 
our perfect fitting, stylish made- 
to-measure clothes. No money 
or experience needed. We 
furnish fine samples and outfit 

Free and explain everything. 
You_can’t fail. Our sam 

new up-to-date styles and low 
prices will surprise everyhody 


Orders come easy, Every man 

our customer season after season. 

igh-class, dignified, permanent 
we ful m -mak. 



























) b r. 
i, We — all the a, op Ge Ps - 
proval,express prapaid, absolut: 

guarantee fit and satisfaction, Writs 
quick Soe Eevee poe 1 Mpwaapoab lag fill 
your territory, and let us make you 
a beautiful suit at a special inside 
wholesale price as a sample, If 





ri; 
,who would appreciate it for it’s a 
», Marvelous opportunity. Write now, 
ddrese 
BANNER TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 249 CHICAGO, ILL. 















We've got something up our 

sleeve for you— something 

never heard of before. 

Something for Para- ¥ 
gon Agents that’s a 
wonder. It will 
just knock everybody 
cold when they hear 
about it. 


it’s a Winner 


We're just about ready to 
spring it. Wecan’t tell about 
it here. Everybody would 
grab it if we did. But we'll 
tell you all about it if you 
want to be our agent. 


: iT’S A WINNER! 

on re Do you want to know what 

ee 4 ot for agents this sea- 

“a hen simply send us a 
postal card. 

Dept. 433 


Paragon Tailoring Co., cuicaco 


yy son? 
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GET THIS CAR : 


Students who take my course in motoring and 
qualify for the Agency receive this big 50 H. P. 
y Flyer without one cent in cash. 

MY BIG BOOK TELLS HOW—1 WILL SEND IT FREE 
Also first lesson to every one answering this ad. 
C.A,Coey, Pres., C.A. ‘8 School of Motoring 
Dept. 156, 1424-26 Ave., 
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2a | TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








FTER the corn and cotton are planted, the land 
may be harrowed twice before the plants come 
up and twice after, at less expense than it can be 
cultivated once with an implement requiring two 
trips across the field for each row, and half this 
amount of cultivation with the harrow will do as 
much good as a Single cultivation with any imple- 
ment,—if the land has been properly prepared be- 
fore the planting of the crop. 





MISSISSIPPI reader says he is advised to use 
a fertilizer on his sugar cane analyzing 8.23 
per cent of nitrogen (equivalent to 10 per cent of 
ammonia) and 3.5 per cent of phosphoric acid, and 
wants our opinion on this. Without knowing any- 
thing of the soil further than it is located in south 
Mississippi, we must conclude that this fertilizer 
is too high in nitrogen for the amount of phos- 
phoric acid it contains. Since Mississippi soils do 
not require potash in the fertilizer the fertilizer 
for sugar cane need only have nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid, but the proportion of phosphoric acid 
should be larger than in this fertilizer. Since the 
cane has a long growing season the material used 
to supply nitrogen should be tankage, cottonseed 
meal or some similar organic material which be- 
comes available rather slowly, or else several ap- 
plications should be made, when nitrate of soda 
may be used as the source of a large part of the 
nitrogen. We suggest the use of 200 pounds of 
this fertilizer and 200 pounds of 10 per cent acid 
phosphate per acre. This will give a fertilizer an- 
alyzing 4.12 per cent of nitrogen and 9.75 per 
cent of phosphoric acid. 


Get Rid of the Clods—They Decrease 
Crop Yields. 


Gee 20 those who plant seeds in cloddy land 








do not know what they do, or they fail to 
realize just what clods mean to the growing 
plants. 

In many cases the excuse is that the clods can- 
not be prevented or pulverized, or that the amount 
of work necessary to do so is too great; but we 
think, as a rule, the true reason is that the farmer 
fails to appreciate the importance of a good seed- 
bed, or to reverse the statement, does not realize 
the injury which the clods do to his crops. As 
we have already pointed out, on many occasions, 
the three means of preventing clods are to fill the 
soil with vegetable matter; plow or break it when 
in proper condition as to moisture; disk and cross- 
disk the land before breaking, if it is hard or in- 
clined to break up in clods, and if clods are form- 
ed then harrow immediately after plowing when 
the clods are easiest to pulverize. At this time we 
wish to go a little more fully into the effects which 
clods produce, or the ways in which they injure 
the prospects for a good crop. 

First. All the plant foods in a clod are of no 
value to the plant so long as the clod remains a 
clod. In so far as the growing crop is concerned 
a clod might as well be a stone or a brick. If one- 
fourth is in clods the fertility of that soil is re- 
duced just one-fourth as regards the plant foods 
it can furnish to the crop. The fertility is re- 
duced in other ways, but we shall speak of those 
later. The plant takes its food dissolved in the 
soil-water, and since the moisture in the soil can- 
not reach the plant foods in the clod and the roots 
of plants cannot enter the clod, all the plant foods 
locked upin the clod are lost to the plant- 

Second, the presence of clods means that there 
are numerous large spaces between these clods. 
The air fills these spaces and the soil moisture on 
the surfaces of the clods is lost, the soil -becomes 
dry and the crops suffer for want of water. The 
moisture in a soil, that is of use to the plants, 
exists in a thin film around the outside of each 
soil particle. Not only is there more moisture 
held in the soil when it is finely pulverized, be- 
cause the smaller the soil particles the larger the 
surfaces for holding moisture, but also because the 
smaller the soil particles the more soil is touched 
by the soil-water and the more quickly and com- 
pletely are the plant foods dissolved for the use 
of the crops. King gives the following illustra- 
tion: 


. “A eubie foot of marbles one inch in diam- 
eter possesses an aggregate surface of 37.7 
isduare feet, ..while-if.the marbles ;were re-.. , 


APPEL se P RES CMe TFG EAS RO Re SES ' 


duced in diameter to one one-thousandth of 
an inch, then the total area per cubic inch is 
increased to 37,700 square feet.’’ 


If we consider the clods are frequently many 
times one inch in diameter and that in a fine silt 
or clay soil the grains may be much less than one 
one-thousandth of an inch, we can obtain some 
idea of the differences in the extent of the sur- 
faces exposed to water in a cloddy and a well 
pulverized soil. 

Third, clods offer other obstacles than the fact 
that the small delicate roots and _ root-hairs 
through which the plants take up their food and 
moisture, cannot penetrate them. The larger the 
clods, the larger the open spaces between them, 
and the small roots cannot cross these open spaces. 
Their difficulties in obtaining sufficient food and 
moisture is thus increased and the yields decreas- 
ed. Naturally, these difficulties caused by the 
presence of clods are most felt when the plants 
are young. Every seed, corn grain for instance, 
contains a tiny plant and a store of food to give 
this embryo plant a start. If heat and moisture 
are supplied it will start to grow. There is food 


enough in the seed or grain to develop a small set: 


of roots and start the plant along to where it can 
obtain its food for further growth from the soil. 
But these young roots are few and small and un- 
less conditions are favorable for them in finding 
food and moisture in the soil, the plant suffers. 

In cloddy land the soil does not settle around 
the seeds and consequently the moisture necessary 
to start the growth of the tiny plant within them 
is lacking and they fail to ‘‘come up.’’ If they do 
happen to fall into a small amount of fine soil, 
they ‘‘come up,” but the clods and open spaces 
between them so cut off the supply of available 
moisture and so limit the field where they can find 
food that slow growth and a decreased yield 
result. 

These clods offer still other obstacles to good 
crops. Next to the cultivation which is given the 
soil before the crop is planted and before it comes 
up, that given soon. after it comes up, or 
while it is small or young, is most useful 
and most economically given. For instance, there 
is no implement that will give as economical cul- 
tivation, or quite so good, to the young corn and 
cotton plants as the smoothing harrow judiciously 
used; but if the land is cloddy, little good will be 
done at this time with the harrow, if actual harm 
is not sometimes done. It is much harder to kill 
the small young grass or weeds which may spring 
up in a cloddy soil than to accomplish this with a 
smoothing harrow on a’well pulverized soil. 

It is simply shocking, the condition in which 
much of our corn and cotton land is planted. It 
costs more to pulverize the soil finely before plant- 
ing than to allow the clods to be dissolved by the 
rains; but it pays because it saves labor and cost 
of cultivation and increases the yield. 





Fertilizers for Irish and Sweet Potatoes. 


formula is suggested for both Irish and 
sweet potatoes: 

350 pounds acid phosphate, 

350 pounds cottonseed meal, 

200 pounds kainit. 


: N ARKANSAS reader writes: ‘‘The following 


This amount to be applied per acre. Several have 
told me that 50 per cent potash should be used in- 
stead of kainit, for potatoes, as there is something 
in kainit that is detrimental to potatoes. Several 
here have already bought kainit for their potatoes 
and ask me to write you for your opinion.” 

It is generally believed by the best authorities 
that the potash in a fertilizer for potatoes should 
come from high-grade sulfate of potash, instead 
or either kainit or muriate of potash. The idea 
is that potash from high-grade sulfate gives a bet- 
ter quality of potato. It is not sufficient that the 
muriate contain 50 per cent of potash. Muriate 
and high-grade sulfate both contain about 50 per 
cent of potash each, but the muriate of potash is 
thought to be as objectionable as the kainit. 

As our reader is seeking information, it might 
be well to comment on this formula still further. 
It is doubtful if any potash is needed on this 
Arkansas soil, even for potatoes. So far as I can 
ascertain, the. weight, of evidence from accurate 


experiments makes its value very doubtful. If, 
however, the experience of those growing potatoes 
in that section indicates that it is of value, it 
should be used. But we have been using potash 
on these Western soils so long without much rea- 
son for the same and without any definite knowl- 
edge, merely accepting general impressions with- 
out question, that potato growers should test the 
matter for themselves. This could be done by 
leaving four rows at two or three places in the 
field without potash, but applying the same kinds 
and amounts of other fertilizers. Then, if two 
center rows of the four were weighed when dug 
and compared with two rows close by which had 
potash, some light would be obtained on the 
subject. 

It will also be noted that this formula is for 
both sweet and Irish potatoes. As a rule, 
sweet potatoes do not need as much nitrogen as 
Irish potatoes. Except on very poor land proba- 
bly one part of cottonseed meal to two parts of 
acid phosphate will make a better fertilizer for 
sweet potatoes. 

It might also be better for early Irish potatoes 
to use some other material in which nitrogen is 
more readily available than in cottonseed meal, to 
supply at least a part of the nitrogen. We, there- 
fore, suggest a fertilizer for Irish potatoes which 
will supply the same plant foods as follows: 


40 pounds nitrate of soda, 

250 pounds cottonseed meal, 

350 pounds 16 per cent acid phosphate, 
50 pounds high-grade sulfate of potash. 





Variety of Cotton for the Northern Part 
of the Cotton Belt. 


A N ARKANSAS reader wants to know which 





of the following varieties of cotton is best 
for him, located on the northern border of 
the Cotton Belt—Triumph, Cleveland, Rowden, 
or King? 4 
The three first are large-boll varieties, while 
the King is a small-boll variety. There is no best 
variety of cotton. The variety that is best one 
year or on one sort of soil may not be as good as 
some other variety another year or on another soil. 
The varieties are described, in part, as follows 
in Bulletin No. 140 of the Alabama Experiment 
Station, by Duggar: 


Triumph.—‘This is a big-boll variety, with 
immense bolls, only 46 being required to 
make a pound of seed cotton. Other conspic- 
uous merits of this variety are that it is ear- 
lier than most big-boll cottons and that it has 
a very high per cent of lint. It is somewhat 
resistant to storms and the lint is of medium 
length or above. This variety has been espe- 
cially satisfactory in regions infested with 
the boll-weevil.”’ 

Cleveland.—‘‘The plant is tall and is well 
supplied with bolls and with limbs of medium 

. or short length. The bolls are large (65 per 
pound) usually having five locks and falling 
out easily, this being the chief shortcoming 
of this variety. This is one of the earliest of 
the big-boll group and one of the most pro- 
ductive.” 

Rowden.—‘‘This variety belongs in the big- 
boll group (60 bolls making one pound of 
seed cotton). It is storm resistant, per cent 
of lint above medium. This variety has many .- 
valuable qualities, but has the weakness of 
having a small number of bolls and an insuffi- 
cient number of limbs. In a single test at 
Auburn (Alabama) it stood fifth in yield of 
lint, among forty varieties tested. It is one 
of the favorite varieties in the boll-weevi! 
region of Texas.”’ 

King.—‘“‘The King is characterized in form 
of plant by small size and short-base limbs. 
The most valuable quality of this variety is 
its extremely early maturity. This makes it 
a favorite in regions where the boll-weevil is 
present. Its popularity is somewhat offset by 
the size of bolls and by the shortness of sta- 
ple. The per cent of lint is high, but the 
seed cotton falls out of the bolls easily. In 
eight years’ plot tests at Auburn (Alabama) 
it was usually about the middle of the list 
and never above fifth in yield of lint per 
acre.” 

For the extreme northern border of the Cotton 
Belt, King may be best for our correspondent, 
owing to its earliness, but for sections farther 
south, the other larger-boll varieties are probably 
superior. | : 
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What Professor 
Massey Says 








THINK farmers will do well to try. Cyanamid 

and drop the nitrate of soda till the importers 
‘reduce the price. It is now entirely too costly to 
“use. 





UBSCRIBERS are asking where to get certain 

varieties of sweet potato seed and plants. Those 
who have them should advertise them, as there is 
plenty of demand for them. 





NQUIRERS keep asking what is the value of 
I salt as a fertilizer. None at all. It may have 
some effect against the bud-worm, and may, in 
dissolving, release other plant foods to some ex- 
tent, but it is not worth bothering with. 





EARS ago some one in eastern North Carolina 
sent me specimens of a holly with golden yel- 
-low berries, and I heard that there was another 
tree of this kind near Holly Springs. Nursery- 
men north are anxious to get hold of this variety, 
and if any of our readers know of such a tree in 
their neighborhood I will be glad to be informed 
about it and can tell you where to send specimens. 





READER asks: ‘‘Which is the best to under- 

take, to grow alfalfa for hay or to grow peas 
and turn these under to improve the land, and 
grow German millet for hay?’’ With a rich piece 
of land you can make good hay crops with alfalfa, 
but on the average farm land of the South you 
can make more hay and just as good, with less 
cost, from cowpeas and soy beans. As a rule, I 
would not turn under peas, but would make hay 
of them and feed to stock and return the manure 
to the land that grew the peas. Then I would not 
make hay of millet. You can get far better hay 
from peas and soy beans, and they are not so ex- 
haustive on the land as millet. Then millet, if 
let mature seed, is a dangerous feed for horses. 
There is no sort of objection to anyone having a 
patch of alfalfa, but it is not a crop to take into 
a short rotation for the improvement of the soil. 
Taking a series of years on the average land in 
the South, I can make far more hay with cowpeas 
and soy beans, and in the lower South with velvet 
beans, than with alfalfa. 





READER asks: “If the 8-2-2 fertilizer is such 
a fraud, why does the law allow it?’’ There 
is no fraud in the 8-2-2 fertilizer. It is just what 
it professes to be, and the manufacturers are not 
to blame for making what the farmers demand. 
To make a fertilizer of this‘low grade in order to 
meet the demand for a low-priced fertilizer, they 
are obliged to use filler. What I have argued is 
that this low-grade fertilizer furnishes the plant 
food at a higher price than fertilizers of a high 
grade, and you pay for sacking and freighting the 
filler that is of no use to you. But the manufact- 
urer is not the one to blame, but the farmer who 
buys the low-grade fertilizer because he can get 
a ton of it for less money than a better grade. 
When farmers fully understand that it is the value 
of the plant food in a fertilizer that fixes the price, 
they will soon see that they can get the needed 
plant food in a more concentrated form for really 
less money than it costs in a low-grade article. In 
fact the report from the State analyses show that 
the manufacturers of fertilizers sold in the South, 
are really endeavoring to have their articles show 
a little better than their claim for they are anx- 
ious that no unfavorable report shall go out about 
their goods. 


The Garden in April. 


A PRIL, over a large part of the South, is the 





real spring gardening month. The more ten- 

der things like the snap beans can go into 
the ground and the early tomato plants can be set 
in the ground. 

Those who are taking so much interest in the 
tomato for home canning, should have their plants 
fairly early in order to have a longer season for 
work. Then, too, in many parts of the South the 
early-set tomato plants are apt to fail in the heat 
of late June and July, and it is well to sow more 
seed and have a succession of later crops that will 
keep them going till frost. In fact, I have made 
it a practice to sow some seed of tomatoes in 
early April, and again to sow in late May in order 
to have plants that will be fuil of mature and un- 
Tipe tomatoes when frost comes. 

For canning purposes, the growers in the great 
canning region of Maryland plant nothing but the 
Stone. A few here and there claim that the to- 
mato’ known as Greater Baltimore is more produc- 





tive than Stone, but the canners all seem to want 


the Stone and they get it. 
* * * 

-A correspondent in- South Carolina wrote re- 
cently asking about the growing of onion sets, as 
he wanted to grow an acre for sets. The chief ex- 
pense in growing sets is the seed. For we should 
sow sixty pounds of seed an acre, and these will 
cost at least $120, which is a considerable invest- 
ment in seed. .The seed for sets should be sown 
in light soil of fair fertility. I sow on soil that 
was manured the year before and give them no 
manure or fertilizer. Then the rows should be 
made about sixteen inches apart and the seed sown 
very thickly. Just so the little onions get their 
roots in the soil they are all right. The cleanest 
of cultivation is needed, and when the tops ripen 
the sets are taken up and the soil sifted from 
them and they are spread out under shelter to 
cure with the tops left on and the tops should not 
be removed till they are wanted for sale or plant- 
ing. I use seed of the Norfolk Early Queen, and 
replant the sets in September, and the young 
onions will be large enough for bunching green or 
eating green in late February or March. I grow 
some plants froin seed sown in the frames under 
glass in January and transplant these to the open 
ground in March to make large ripe onions. 

* * * 

A second sowing of beets can now be made, 
using the Blood Turnip varieties that make larger 
roots than the early ones. As the soil will be get- 
ting dryer, it is well to scatter a few seeds of rad- 
ishes in the beet rows, to come up quickly and 





HOW RIDGING WASTES 
MOISTURE. 





HOSE methods of tillage which leave the sur- 

face of the field nearly flat rather than thrown 
up into ridges and hills are less wasteful of soil mois- 
ture. To hill potatoes or cornto a height of six 
inches when the rows are three feet apart may in- 
crease the surface exposed to the sun and evapora- 
tion more than 5 per cent and if ridged to a height 
of nine inches more than 9 per cent. Under these 
conditions the water must rise to a greater height 
under the rows before reaching the surface roots, 
while midway between them and where the ground 
is least shaded, the unmulched surface lies nearest 
the water supply. These being the conditions, ridge 
culture must be more wasteful of soil water than 
level tillage, whence it becomes evident that natur- 
ally dry soils everywhere, and most soils in dry clim- 
ates, should, whenever practicable, be given flat cul- 
tivation.—Prof. F. H. King in “Soils.” 











mark the rows so that cultivation may begin be- 

fore the beets are up. I always drop seed of 

beets about three inches apart in the rows, for 

each seed being compound will make several 

plants and there will still be some thinning to do. 
* * * 


Okra can now be sown. I use plenty of seed 
and thin out the plants’ to a foot apart in the 
rows. Perkins Long Pod is a good early sort, and 
the White Velvet is good and taller and later. 

* * * 


For a climbing snap bean, I have found nothing 
better than Berger’s Green Stringless. It is not 
entirely stringless, however, but is a wonderful 
bearer, and the beans are as good as Navy beans 
when dry. This is an improvement on the old 
Dutch Caseknife bean. 

* & 

I make the last sowing of garden peas the first 
of April, as that is as late as they will do well. 
For this sowing I use the Old Champion of Eng- 
land and give them a five-foot width of chicken- 
wire netting to climb on. There is no better pea 
than this. The early peas, Nonpareil, and Nott’s 
mxcelsior, that were sown in January, are now, 
this middle of March, well up and rushing towards 
blooming. 

ees 

Sugar corn can now be planted to follow the 
Norfolk Market corn that was planted in March. 
The early sugar corns are of little value in the 
South, but Country Gentleman and Stowell’s Ever- 
green will do well. Plant a few rows early in the 
month and another planting the last week in the 
month and so on till August, to keep up a con- 
stant succession. The late planting will generally 
give the best ears, as the boll worm will then have 
about quit its ravages. 

* * & 

Late summer cabbages can now be sown, but the 
earlier the better. I use the variety called Suc- 
cession, as it makes fine large flat heads. Those 
who grow collards too, will now be sowing the 
seed for transplanting, if not sown earlier. Col- 
lards take up too much room in my garden and 
I prefer the cabbages. Late in the month sow 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


some Drumhead Savoy cabbage seed, and see that 
they never suffer for lack of water, and give them 
very rich soil and plenty of water and in the early 
fall you will have heads of cabbage that for quai- 
ity cannot be beaten by anything but the cauli- 
flower. 








zs 2 

The cauliflower plants should now be well ad- 
vanced towards heading, for if. they do not head 
before the weather gets hot, they will not make 
much of a head. When the heads show bend the 
leaves down over them to shade them from the 
sun. No matter how well the soil was manured 
for these and the summer cabbages, dressings of 
nitrate of soda will help greatly. Heavy feeding 
is essential to making good summer cabbages 
and cauliflowers. 

Why We Cultivate. 

NE will say to keep down the weeds. True, 
that is one reason for cultivating a crop, but 
it is far from being the only reason. In our 

sunny climate there is another very important 
reason. This is the conservation of moisture in 
the soil. The aeration of the soil, too, is an im- 
portant matter, for a crust left on the soil not only 
favors the evaporation of moisture but shuts out 
air that is needed in the soil. 

zs ke & 

As the killing of weeds is important, it is im- 
portant that it should begin early, for it is far 
easier to kill grass and weeds just starting than 
it is after they have gotten a stout hold on the 
soil. The excuse many make for ‘“dirting’’ the 
cotton or corn is that they must do it to cover and 
kill the grass. If they had worked the crop prop- 
erly at the start and used implements that would 
enable them to get over the ground rapidly be- 
tween showers in catching weather, they would 
not have the grass in the rows to kill. It is the 
implements that require going two to four times 
in the rows that put farmers behind and give the 
grass a start. If one goes over the corn and cot- 
ton land with a slant-tooth section harrow just 
before the plants come up, he not only kills a 
great deal of grass, but makes the stand more cer- 
tain by getting the crust out of the way. 

eo. 6 

Then after corn or cotton is up, the weeder 
comes into play and can be run both ways rapidly 
over the ground, working the soil right around 
the plants and again killing the grass just as it 
starts and preventing the young cotton plants from 
being chafed by the wind against a crust. Every 
one knows how much damage is often done to 
young cotton by the wind bruising it against the 
crust, and the duty of the cultivator is never to 
allow the crust to remain there. 

You can run the weeder several times before 
the plants get too tall. Then start the two-horse 
cultivator and run it shallow and rapidly and you 
can keep the crust broken and the loose cover of 
soil on the surface to keep the moisture below 
from evaporating, while if you went to barring-off 
with a plow, you would simply be tetting the sun 
in to dry the soil, and when throwing it back to 
ridge up against the plants, you would still fur- 
ther aid in the drying out of the soil. 

* * & 

The fertilizers you use on cotton must be dis- 
solved in the soil before the roots can use them, 
and if the moisture is not preserved there will be 
slow solution and the fertilizers will not have 
their best effect. Hence, the importance of shal- 
low, level and rapid cultivation. Then, as we have 
said, the running of a turning plow in cotton or 
corn at laying-by tears the roots and this, of 
course, lessens the crop, and by ridging up the 
soil the drouth of summer has a worse effect. 

* &£ & 

Some years ago I was at an institute in upper 
Piedmont Virginia, and right near the courthouse 
where the institute was held, in August, there 
were two fields of corn. In one field the farmer 
had laid the crop by with a big ridge to the rows, 
and in the other field the land had been cultivated 
level. The ridged up corn in the dry weather and 
hot sun was piped up and looking very sick from 
the loss of roots, while the other field was green 
and flourishing. And the most amazing thing 
about it was that that man will keep on ridging 
up his corn in all probability, tho right alongside 
he had an example how to do better. 

In our hill sections there is still another reason 
for avoiding the ridges, for wherever there is a 
ridge there must be a valley, and the valleys catch 
the summer rains and gather a head of water to 
break over and swell the next valley below till a 
flood rushes down the hill and a gully is started. 
Level cultivation will avoid this. 

* * *& 

Cultivate clean and rapidly to destroy the weeds 
and grass as they start, and cultivate shallow and 
level rapidly to keep the moisture from evaporat- 
ing so that the plant roots will flourish and the 
fertilizer be dissolved. 
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‘‘What I Have Learned About Cultivation.’’ 








FIRST PRIZE LETTER. 


Cultivate, Cultivate, Cultivate—“Of- 
ten” is the Word, Not “Deep.” 


OR more than 50 years I have 
peen a plowboy. My experience 

dates back to the anti-bellum days, 
when virgin soil and hoe-hands were 
plentiful, and were considered abso- 
lutely necessary in producing a crop. 
All these years have I been a plow- 
boy and spent my best energies in 
trying to perform my task well; but 
only during the last few years have 
I begun to realize the importance of 
my work and the wonderful effects of 
thorough cultivation. A greater part 
of my life has been spent in plowing 
to kill weeds or as a matter of course, 
not dreaming that plants need air, 
and that moisture could be conserved 
by proper cultivation. Today, after 
reading The Progressive Farmer and 
putting its theories to the test, it 
thrills me with pleasure to cultivate 
my crops, knowing that every fur- 
row is going to add to those condi- 
tions which bring good crops. 

Yes, we must plow, plow, plow. It 
would be hard to move me from my 
position with any new theories. Many 
years of hard and unprofitable toil 
with poor tools, -poor stock, poor 
preparation, and poor cultivation has 
left its impression. I don’t want to 
go back to it, but had rather be en- 
rolled in the band that would in- 
crease the yield by cutting down the 
acreage. 

I have recently moved on a worn- 
out farm and by thorough prepara- 
tion and cultivation made an old 
poor field produce 65 bushels of corn 
per acre, and that by only a moderate 
application of fertilizer. I can now 
produce a bale of cotton per acre, 
where once three acres was not suf- 
ficient to produce a bale. I consider 
cultivation the great essential in pro- 
‘ducing a good yield. The land must 
be thoroughly pulverized before 
planting is done and then the culti- 
vation must be done in a way to pre- 
serve moisture, let in air and prevent 
the growth of weeds. Every cubic 
inch of soil left unbroken and un- 
suitable for the plant rootlets to pen- 
etrate, detracts its per cent from the 
greatest possible yield. 

However, I don’t want to be under- 
stood as advocating deep cultivation 
of crops after the first working. 
When we interfere with the roots of 
the plant we injure the plant. The 
thorough plowing must be done be- 
fore planting or before the plants 
have rooted far into the soil. The 
main point in cultivating growing 
crops is often, not deep. The sooner 
we break the crust after a rain the 
more moisture we preserve and the 
more air and warmth we allow the 
growing plants to have. 

I have ceased to consider hoeing 
@ very necessary factor in farming. 
I rarely ever have any use for a hoe 
in my corn since I have realized the 
value of cultivation. I don’t consider 
hoeing cultivation. Neither do I con- 
sider virgin soil necessary. By prop- 
er rotation, growing of legumes, fer- 
tilization, and above all the right 
kind of cultivation these old worn- 
out hills can be made to blossom as 
the rose. 

Let us plow, plow, plow! (Mr. 
Sprott means “cultivate,’”? of course, 
not “plow’’—Ed.) 

J. I. SPROTT. 

Cherryville, N. C. 








SECOND PRIZE LETTER. 


Cultivation in Wet Weather and Dry 
—tLet the Crop Tell You When to 
Lay-By, Not the Calendar. 


I* THE growing crops are fairly 
free of weeds and grass, do not al- 
low the cultivators to run when the 
soil is too wet. Of course, inga very 
wet season it is sometimes necessary 
to cultivate a little too wet to try and 


check the growth of weeds and grass; 


but if crops are reasonably clean, it 
is always best to keep out of them 
until the soil becomes in proper con- 
dition to handle. In this case crops 
are benefitted a good deal more and 
grass and weeds more easily killed 
or destroyed; and besides, we are not 
injuring the land, which is always 
the case when cultivated too wet. 

In dry weather it is advisable, and 
I find very essential, that the soil be 
frequently stirred to .a depth of three 
or four inches. The work of culti- 
vation must not be stopped until rain 
comes, as is often the case with a 
good many farmers. If so, crops will 
be injured considerably. Keep the 
soil frequently stirred. 

You. often hear farmers remark, 
“If So-and-so keeps on working his 


THIRD PRIZE LETTER. 


“When You Tear Roots You Are 
Knocking Off Grains of Corn.” 


TURNED my corn land last fall, 

good and deep. This winter it has 
caught the rains. It has gone 
through the freezing period which 
helps to make the plant foods or ele- 
ments available. I am now, and have 
been for the last two weeks, disking 
and harrowing the ground where I 
am going to plant my corn. 

The main object in harrowing is 
to get a good seed-bed before I plant. 
This is one of the main things, be- 
cause corn can’t come up where the 
ground is nothing but hard and dry 
clods. With a good seed-bed a man 
gets better results, the work is easier 























EASIER WORK AND CHEAPER WORK THAN THE WALKING 
FARMER DOES. 





crop in this dry weather, he is going 
to kill or ruin it.’’ This is a mistaken 
idea, as this man’s crop at harvest 
time will be far ahead of his neigh- 
bors who waited for it to rain. 

Work of cultivation must not be 
completed until crops are nearly 
made. Especially is this true of corn 
and peanuts. Of course, they must 
not be cultivated deep and close, but 
keep the cultivators running occa- 
sionally, which benefits the crop, and 
also checks the growth of weeds and 
grass. It must be remembered that 
it does the corn crop more harm than 
good to plow it deeply at any time, 
and especially when it is shooting 
and tasseling. But if it is grassy or 
weedy, it will pay handsomely to cul- 
tivate it as long as it continues to 
grow or make. Don’t lay-by the 
crops in hot, dry weather, just to say 
you finished yours before your neigh- 
bor did. I don’t mean that they re- 
quire cultivation as often as when 
young; but when a crust forms, and 
weather turns off. dry, cultivation is 
necessary to break that crust and 
save the moisture. Nothing but good 
judgment can determine when crops 
are ready to lay-by, as the condition 
of soil and crops and the weather 
have more to do with the laying-by 
than the date of the season, as @ 
good many seem to think. 

WM. HART HARRISON. 
Prince George, Va. 





I have seen farmers lay down the 
turn-plow and take up the corn plant- 
er because the moon was just right. 
The result is, usually; a poor stand 
of corn, dwarfed and stunted plants, 
hard work all summer and a small 
yield. Land should be disked, har- 
rowed, dragged and rolled until it is 
in perfect tilth before any seed are 
planted. Then we may expect a good 
crop, whether the moon was right or 
not.—T. J. Davis, Eidson, Tenn. 


on him, seed comes up better, crop is 
easier to cultivate and makes a better 
yield and more profit. 


When the ground gets warm 
enough, I am going to put ten loads 
of manure on the acre and work it in 
well. I am going to plant my corn 
in rows four feet apart. When plant- 
ing I am going to apply 100 pounds 
acid phosphate and 300 pounds cot- 
tonseed meal to the acre. After I 
have got my corn planted I am going 
to harrow it one time before it comes 
up, following each row. “When it 
comes up and has two leaves on it I 
will harrow it again diagonally 
across, so it won’t cover up the corn. 
In about a week I will harrow it 
again the same way. 


Just a word about harrowing right 
here. The harrow is a great imple- 
ment. Once a little boy got his fath- 
er to harrow his corn like I am go- 
ing to harrow mine, the father didn’t 
want to at first but he did, and when 
he got through he told his son that 
their corn was ruined and he was go- 
ing to plow it up and plant it over. 
They went to the house to get their 
tools but it rained before they got 
back to the field and later the father 
saw how the corn had straightened 
up, so that he has harrowed his corn 
ever since. 

So much for the two-horse harrow. 
I now take it and put it under the 
tool shed. I get my cultivator out 
and try it. I don’t use the double- 
foot ‘plow, or double-shovel as many 
farmers call it. I have throwed it 
away, because it has done more dam- 
age to the corn crop than all the oth- 
er implements put together. It tears 
the corn roots, and this should not 
be done. The roots meet each other 
in the middles and when you tear a 
root you are knocking off grains of 
corn. 


Use the cultivator one time then 
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put it away, but oil it good first, so 
it will not rust. 

Then I will get the one-horse har- 
row, or the buzzard wing sweep 
which does not leave a_ furrow 
after it. Use them until your corn is 
in the milk stage or the roasting-ear 
stage. Before I use the harrow 1] 
spread broadcast 50 pounds of nitrate 
of soda to the acre on my corn and 
run the harrow over it. The corn is 
about waist high when I put on my 
soda. P. A. BRYANT. 

Tyner, Tenn. 





Keep the Plows Out of the Crop. 


LOWS are for breaking the ground 
or turning under green crops for 
humus, only, as I consider plowing 
between any crop whatever, a return 
to barbarism. Only cultivators should 
be used after any crop is above 
ground, and not even potatoes should 
ever be hilled up. This is the con- 
clusion I have come to after 30 years 
experimenting. 

Cultivators are the tools to keep 
down weeds and grass, and to keep 
the surface broken after heavy rains, 
in order to conserve the moisture in 
the soil. Those which work from 
three to four inches deep are the best. 
This will apply to cotton or corn, as 
well as small crops, and will save 
time and labor beyond computation 
to the Southern farmers, who have 
been plowing their crops heretofore. 

For cultivating the crops after they 
are up, I cannot too strongly con- 
demn the use of any plow, which will - 
cut the roots which extend across be- 
tween rows of corn or cotton, where 
a cultivator will do the work so much 
better, and in so much less time. 

: A. C. WORTH. 

Wilmington, N. C. 





How to Cultivate Corn. 


TART cultivating your corn crop 

before it comes up, by harrowing 
it. Then after it comes up and is big 
enough so as not to cover up too 
much of it, harrow it again; but don’t 
harrow up and down the rows, as one 
of your harrow teeth is liable to come 
right in the row and thus dig up too 
much corn. Harrow angling across 
the rows. Then before you plow it 
any harrow it again across the other 
way from what you did last time. 

After this is done you may plow it 
with a double-shovel or a one-horse 
cultivator with five plows on it. Af- 
ter this plowing you may use a 14- 
tooth harrow cultivator. Do not use 
the double-shovel as you plow. Con- 
tinue plowing with this harrow cul- 
tivator until the corn is silking and 
tasseling. Try to stir the ground as 
soon as possible after every big show- 
er, as it keeps a dust mulch on top 
all the time and prevents the mois- 
ture from escaping. I find this to be 
a very successful method of cultiva- 
tion. E. W. WYATT. 

East Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Good Cultivation Enables Crops to 
Withstand Drouth. 


OOD surface cultivation (if the 
preparation was thorough) 
makes it possible to carry cultivated 
crops through a dry time very suc- 
cessfully. 

This was proved here in 1911, dur- 
ing a seven-weeks’ drouth. A Gov- 
ernment demonstrator prepared his 
corn land deep, and cultivated rapid 
and shallow. His yield was 40 bush- 
els per acre on sandy ridge land, 
while a neighbor cultivated deep with 
large shovels and made almost a 
complete failure. The yield of cul- 
tivated crops during a season of se- 
vere drouth depends upon the fre- 
quency and kind of cultivation. 

I commence cultivating as soon 2s 
a stand of the crop is assured, and 
continue usually with cotton till Au- 
gust, and silking time with corn. 

I do the most of my cultivation 
with a seven-tooth cultivator, and 
side harrow. C. C. ROBERTS. — 

Dixon, Miss. 
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How We Help You Harvest 
Your Crops 


i ie are at least two good reasons why you 

should buy I HC harvesting and haying machines 
: and tools. One reason is that we sell only the 
7 most efficient machines, the other that we render the service neces- 
Sary to keep those machines at work all the time during the harvest. 
You can afford to delay almost any other farm operation, but the 
harvest you cannot. If the grain is to be marketed at the top price 
it must be cut, bound and shocked all in the space of a few days, 

The machines and tools used for work of this nature must be 
efficient. If for any reason they should not do the work you de 
mand of them, the greater part of your season’s effort would be 
wasted. You can avoid any chance of failure by investing your 
money in the time-tried, field-developed machines which bear the 
following well-known names: 


Champion Deering 
McCormick Milwaukee 


Osborne Plano 


AnI HC harvesting machine will always reap the full crop, 
whether grain be tall or short, standing, down, or tangled —that is 
part of its efficiency. But when the unforeseen accident occurs, 
the unavoidable breakdown which may happen even to the best ma- 
chine, that is the time when you appreciate to the full the prompt 
service given to all I H C machine users by our organization. If an 
accident does happen to an I H C machine, somewhere within eas 
reach, either at the local dealer’s place of business, or at anI H 
general agency, seldom more than 50 miles away, you can secure 
promptly any part or parts that may be needed to put your ma- 
chine back into commission again. This is I H C service—a service 
organized and maintained for no other purpose than to assist you 
in harvesting your crops. 

Now is the time to decide whether or not it will be wise to buy new 
machines. It certainly is not wise to take the risk of waiting until 
the harvest is ready before knowing whether a new equipment is 
needed or not. Visit the local dealers, get IH C catalogues, see 
the machines, and make up your mind now which machine will be 
best for you to buy. 

While you are looking at machines, remember also that good 
grain binding requires good binding twine. The best machines will 
not bind satisfactorily unless a strong, smooth binder twine of uni- 
form size, strength and quality is used to tie the bundle. A twine 
of this description is sold under the trade names of Champion, 
Deering, International, McCormick, Milwaukee, Osborne, Plano, 
each brand made in four grades, manila, pure manila, sisal and 
standard. 

Your local dealers have catalogues which explain thoroughly 
all the best points of the different machines. They will give 
you full information, or, if you prefer, write the 
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Write Today For Information 


American corrugated culverts are built to last a life- 
time. Made of genuine American Ingot Iron rust 
resisting sheets. American corrugated culverts are 
the most durable and economical. Write today for 
free catalog and prices on Dixie tanks, well casings, 
garages and culverts all corrugated for strength. 


DIXIE CULVERT & METAL CO., 
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Jacksonville, Fla, Greensboro, N.C. —_Little Rock, Ark. New Orleans, La. 
The “Atlanta” Pebble Grit Burr Corn Mills 













A Equipped with cleaning fan, bolter, safety spring and genuine Pebble 
= cea,” j Grit Burrs, built entirely of steel and iron, with no wood to rot, wear 
~~ s out Or warp and pulf stones out of line; make the highest quality of 
=Ss\_“) clean, sweet table meal. You cannot buy a better mill at any cost, and 
J it will pay you to get our prices 

Write for Free Catalog © and let us tell you about them. 
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Farm Work for April. 


By T. B. PARKER. 








“He who by the plow would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive.” 
HIS, 


I believe, was one of Poor 


Richard’s maxims and it is 
quite applicable to our April 


work. This should be a month of 
great activtiy on the farm. Land that 
has not already been broken should 
be plowed with all possible haste, but 
not at the expense of thorougiiness. 

The first plowing is the foundation 
for the year’s work. Remember, you 
are preparing the home for the plant 
to grow in. It should have a fine, 
well-pulverized soil with a sufficiency 
of plant food and moisture to dissolve 
this plant food, or you can not grow 
a maximum crop. 

Determine now what yield per acre 
you wish to grow and arrange for it 
by putting the land in condition to 
grow it. Remember that the -plant 
must have a good root system, depth 
of soil, plant food and moisture. Ar- 
range for these, and with good seed 
and good cultivation you can feel-as- 
sured of a good crop. Fail to do it 
and you may expect a poor crop. 

Avoid Clods. 

In your preparation do not forget 
to use the harrow. All land, if it has 
enough clay in it to cause it to bake 
or “‘elod,’’ should be harrowed im- 
mediately after it is broken. A good 
plan is to stop the plow just before 
noon and harrow the land that has 
been broken that morning. This will 
not require over 30 minutes and will 
prevent the formation of many clods. 
Hitch to the harrow again just be- 
fore night and harrow the land brok- 
en in the afternoon. 

It pays to prevent clods. They con- 
tain plant food, but it is locked up 
from the plant. The slender roots of 
the plant cannot penetrate a clod. If 
there are many of them, such as is 
often caused by hauling over clay 
land or allowing stock to tramp it 
when wet, they are about equivalent 
to a pile of loose rock. Remember 
that each clod is an obstacle, a hind- 
rance to the plant, and should be 


crushed, or better still, prevented 
from being formed. You cannot get 
your soil in too good condition be- 


fore planting the crop. 

April is probably the most active 
month for planting that we have. 
Corn, cotton and the planting of 
many other crops begin with this 
month. ‘‘As you sow, so shall you 
reap.”’ Plant good seed in well pre- 
pared seed-beds. 

Planting and Fertilizing Cotton. 

For cotton I advise planting as ear- 
ly as climatic and soil conditions will 
permit. A cotton plant is totally un- 
like a corn plant. When the latter 
has borne its accustomed one, two or 
more ears, it matures and dries up. 
Not so with the cotton plant. It be- 
gins to put on fruit in the early sum- 
mer and continues until late fall if 
seasons are favorable. For this rea- 
son it should be given the longest 
season possible in which to grow. 
Especially is this true in the more 
northern part of the Cotton Belt. 

If possible, the fertilizers should be 
put in and two furrows thrown on it 
two or three weeks before the seed 
are planted. This will give time for 
the seed-bed to settle, which will in- 
sure quick germination of the seed, 
and permit the assimilation of the 
fertilizer. This will give us earlier, 
stronger and healthier plants that 
can be worked sooner than if we 
plant seed on land prepared only a 
day or two before planting time. 
When land has been prepared two or 
three weeks before planting time, it 
should be gone over with a tooth har- 
row and worked into a fine seed-bed 
before planting. I prefer to plant on 
a slight ridge, some two or three 
inches above the middles. This in- 
sures good drainage in time of wet 
weather and causes the cotton to 
come up earlier. 

As to the fertilizer to be used, that 


will depend on the type of soil, its 
former treatment and its natural fer- 
tility. A crop of cotton growing 500 
pounds of lint will contain in the en- 
tire plant, including lint and seed, 85 
pounds of nitrogen, 34 pounds of 
phosphoric acid and 50 pounds of pot- 
ash. But the lint alone contains very 
little plant food—almost all of it is 
in the seed, stalks, etc., which should 
always be returned to the land, except 
the seed, and they can usually be ex- 
changed for meal to the advantage 
of the farmer. The writer believes 
in the liberal use of commercial fer- 
tilizer for cotton, not less than 500 
pounds per acre, and usually consid- 
erably more than that quantity. 

When clover or vetch has been 
used as a winter cover crop, if the 
growth was good, less nitrogen can 
be used than on land where no cover 
crop has been grown. Some of our 
soils, especially in the hill or Pied- 
mont country, are deficient in phos- 
phoric acid.. On such soils the fer- 
tilizer should contain from 8 to 10 
per cent phosphoric acid. Potash 
can run from 2 to 4 per cent, depend- 
ing on the soils. A soil naturally rich 
in any element of plant food does not 
require as much of that particular 
element as does one which is de- 
ficient in it. 

Fertilizers up to 500 pounds per 
acre can be applied in the drill to 
better. advantage than broadcasted. 
When more than that quantity is 
used, it will be better to apply the 
excess as side dressings. 

Don’t Plant Corn Till Soil is Warm. 

For planting corn it is advisable 
to wait until the soil is thoroughly 
warm, unless there are some local 
reasons for planting earlier. Bud- 
worms, other insect pests, periodical 
drouths, and other local. reasons 
should control the time of planting. 
I prefer planting corn two or three 
inches below the general surface. 

For economical corn growing it 
should always follow a clover or 
other crop that will give it ‘the nec- 
essary nitrogen without having to 
pay 18 to 20 cents per pound for it 
as in commercial fertilizer. There 
is a great difference in applying high 
priced fertilizer to a crop that sells 
for ten to 12% cents per pound like 
cotton, and to crops that sell for one 
to two cents per pound like corn. 
Plant Sorghum, Millet, Soy Beans 

and Rape. 

Sorghum, the millets, soy beans 
and early corn can be planted this 
month to make into roughage for 
stock when needed. Prepare land 
thoroughly and manure well. Many 
of these crops when cut and fed 
green, will be relished by the horses 
and other livestock on the farm. 

It is not too late to sow rape for 
hogs. Sow from three to five pounds 
per acre on rich land. It is better 
to sow in rows 2% feet apart and 
cultivate. 

Referring to the corn crop, a bul- 
letin of the United States Department 
of Agriculture states that plant- 
ing on beds is advisable in case of 
flat areas having insufficient drain- 
age, as is particularly true with the 
flat bottom-land soils. “Some farm- 
ers have had good success on these 
bottom lands by planting two rows 
of corn on high, wide beds. * * * Cul- 
tivation should be done more general- 
ly with weeders, harrows, cultivaton, 
and light-running shovels and 
scrapers, for on land _ thoroughly 
broken there will be little need for 
other than shallow cultivation. Too 
many farmers plow out the middles 
deeply, even after the root system 
has spread through the most of the 
intervening ‘subsurface. The dam- 
age done by such ruthless destruction 
of the small roots and root-hairs can 
be seen within an hour’s time on a 
hot day in the drooping, wilted ap- 





pearance of the corn blades.” 
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How Studebaker Automobiles Are Made 


A Heart-to-Heart Story. 


HROUGH four full-page articles 
i which have previously appear- 
ed in this paper we have been 
describing the manufacture of Stude- 
baker automobiles. 

From the raw steel we have ad- 
vanced, step by step, along that won- 
derful process which builds a Stude- 
baker car. We have told the story 
in a simple, plain way because it is 
too big for any other kind of de- 
scription. 


Number of Parts 
in a Car 

Consider for a minute how wonder- 
ful-an automobile is. Beyond its speed 
and power, which are familiar to all, 
there are interesting points seldom 
recognized. In an average car there 
are about 1,800 groups of parts, or 
separate assemblies, There are per- 
haps 3,000 different parts and, if you 
count duplicates, some 6,000 separate 
parts in a finished car. To build this 
marvelously efficient machine, ap- 
proximately 50,000 distinct opera- 
tions are necessary in order that ev- 
ery part shall be fit for its purpose. 
With such a conception of what an 
automobile is, it is easier to under- 
stand the immense advantage of 
Studebaker factories, the largest and 
best automobile plants in the world. 
When you buy a Studebaker car, you 
buy not only a high-grade car but 
one which is built with extraordinary 
efficiency and skill. 


The Steel 
Stamping Mill 

A characteristic feature of Stude- 
baker methods is our steel stamping 
mill. Here are stamped from cold 
steel plates the hoods, fenders, dust 
pans, clutch spiders, running board 
braces, and other light strong steel 
parts in Studebaker cars. 


The Studebaker corporation is the 
only automobile manufacturer that 
owns and operates its own steel 
stamping plant. The initial expense 
was high but the results are profit- 
able because our output is large and 
the use of strong steel stampings is 
highly advantageous. 

The complete equipment of our 
stamping mill makes it possible for 
us not only to put the highest grade 
stampings into our cars, but by the 
use of special dies we are enabled to 
make distinctive and attractive de- 
signs. The crown-shaped fenders on 
the Studebaker ‘“‘35”’ and Studebaker 
“SIX” are examples. These fenders, 
up to the present time a feature of 
foreign cars only, are today being 
used on Studebaker cars, and one 
high-priced car, alone in the Ameri- 
can field. Not a rivet or beading shows 
along the entire length of these fen- 
ders, and the ornamental crown de- 
sign serves a useful purpose in con- 
verging mud thrown against it by 
the wheels, and serving to prevent 
the mud from being splashed against 
the sides of the car. 


Enameling 


Not only do we stamp our own fen- 
ders from the sheet steel but the 


in our own huge ovens. The vibra- 
tion of many thousands of miles trav- 
el will not check or chip off this en- 
ameled surface. 

It is in such methods as these that 
the quality of a Studebaker car is 
unqualifiedly assured, while at the 
same time costs are brought low. 


Studebaker 
Inspectors 
Every buyer of a Studebaker car 


has his direct representative at the 
factory. There are 200 of these rep-» 





This gigantic steel stamping machine makes it possible 
to equip Studebaker cars with beautiful fenders. 


resentatives, whom we call inspectors, 
and it is their duty to see that Stude- 
baker cars are in perfect order before 
they are shipped. Not a car leaves 
the factory before one of these men 
has supplemented all the previous in- 
spections, by a final examination to 
which the inspector must sign his 
name. These final inspectors, your 
representatives, are far more critical 
than you yourself would be; because 
they areexpertautomobile men. Their 
responsibility is to represent you. 


A Summary 


Let us now summarize the main 
points of this big, true story of 
Studebaker manufacture. 


The Raw Material 


All the iron and steel which enters 
Studebaker plants is made to our 
own specifications and thoroughly 
tested in our laboratories before we 
use it. These laboratories are won- 
derfully exhaustive and complete. No 
university possesses more efficient 
equipment. 


Studebaker Shops 
Raw material enters Studebaker 
manufacture through four main 
opening channels. 
1. The Forge Shop, with 40 ham- 
mers, each of which weighs up- 





glossy bhack enamel is baked on them 


An Example of 
Studebaker Value 
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The $885 Studebaker “25” Touring Car 


‘| price of Studebaker cars. 
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The Foundry, where molten iron 
is cast in exact molds. 


The Steel Stamping Mill, which 
presses cold sheet steel into use- 
ful forms. 


The Heat Treating Rooms, 
where 40 cavernous ovens bake 
and temper every vital steel 
part as a housewife bakes her 
bread. 


Beyond these are myriads of ma- 
chines, each for its special purpose, 
and many accurate within 1-1000th 
of an inch. We build also our own 
bodies and tops complete. 


Expert Workmen 


Ten thousand trained workmen 
bu#ld Studebaker cars. They are each 
skilled in special tasks. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Engineers 


Back of the factories are a staff of 
engineers who are constantly at work 
testing out new methods and insuring 
the full value of Studebaker cars. 
They prescribe wide margins of safe- 
ty in the specifications of every part. 


Purchasing Agents 


Through its immense’ buying pow- 
er The Studebaker organization pur- 
chases material at rock bottom cost. 
Where a small manufacturer buys in 
the thousands we buy in the millions. 
All this saving is represented in the 


And now after we have referred to 
material, plants and workmen, there 
are three salient facts we hope will 
linger in your memory. 


First—Manufacture 


Studebaker quantity manufacture 
makes it possible to manufacture a 
better car for less money than can 
possibly be done in any other way. 
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owners by our dealers. If in time a 
repair part should be necessary, it 
can always, no matter how old the 
car, be quickly obtained at a most 
moderate cost. A Studebaker car 
could be purchased by parts and as- 
sembled at only the price of the car 
plus a small percentage for extra ex- 
pense in handling. In other words, 
when you buy a Studebaker you are 
sure of long-continued service and 
good treatment. 


Third—Reputation 


Back of every Studebaker car. ex- 
plaining and warranting its quality, 
stands the name Studebaker. It rep- 
resents a reputation won over 60 
years of successful business and fair 
dealing. Such a reputation we guard 
and uphold as a most priceless pos- 
session. Today that name is stronger 
than ever, and the man who buys a 
Studebaker buys sure satisfaction. 


In this series of advertisements we 
have taken you into our confidence. 
We have talked with you as with old 
friends. We have a tremendously 
successful business, but no secrets. 
If any question should arise in your 
mind concerning the merit of Stude- 
baker cars, write to us. You will 
have a full and frank reply. 


Most of all, we hope that we have ; 
gained your confidence. It is confi- i 
dence and mutual trust that really 
makes the world go “round.” It is 
because Studebaker cars are the 
product of the honest and efficient 
industry of thousands of skilled men, 
that we have come to you and told 
you frankly how Studebaker cars are 
built. 


As long as you are interested in 
automobiles we want you to be in- 
terested in Studebaker cars, and we 
in turn will reward that interest by 
continuing to build high-grade auto- 
mobiles at prices no reasonable man 
can ignore. t 


As you think about this automobile 
question, remember two things: 


1. Studebaker cars are built in the 
largest and best factories in the in- 
dustry. bi 


2. The man who deals with Stude- 
baker never makes a mistake. 


These two axioms sum up all the 
automobile buying wisdom any one 





The Scleroscope test, where the hardness of metal is 
perfectly measured—it is one of the many tests that 
Studebaker parts must measure up to. 


Studebaker cars are built complete in 
the largest and best factories in the 
industry. They are wonderfully good 
cars at unequaled prices. 


6econd—Service 


Studebaker service is generous and 
exceedingly effective. In 30 branches 
all over the United States and with 
hundreds of Studebaker dealers, re- 
pairs parts stations are constantly 
maintained for the convenience of 
owners. The original Studebaker 
guarantee is liberally interpreted and 





wards of a ton. 





every attention is given Studebaker 


need to know. Remember them to- 
day, next summer, next year and 
whenever the automobile question 
comes to your mind. 


Send for the 
Proof Book 


If you have not already secured our | 
Proof Book, send for it now. It de- 
scribes more fully than we have been 
able to do in these articles, how 
Studebaker automobiles are made, 
and gives much information valuable 
to those who are interested in auto- 
mobiles. We are glad to send it with- 
out charge. It is completely illus- 
trated and you will find it well worth 
your while. 






















Send the eoupon now 


THREE GREAT CARS y 
Studebaker “25” Touring Car, $885 


5 passenger—Gas primer 
Studebaker “35"’ Touring Car, $1290 
€ passenger—Eleetric lights, electric 4 
self-starter ' 
Studebaker “Six” Touring Car, $1550 ¥ 


6 passenger—Electric lights, electric 7 
self-starter 
All prices: completely equipped f.o.b, 
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How We Help You Harvest 
Your Crops 


Sige are at least two good reasons why you 

should buy I HC harvesting and haying machines 
S and tools. One reason is that we sell only the 
4 most efficient machines, the other that we render the service neces- 
sary to keep those machines at work all the time during the harvest, 
You can afford to delay almost any other farm operation, but the 
harvest you cannot. If the grain is to be marketed at the top price 
it must be cut, bound and shocked all in the space of a few days, 

The machines and tools used for work of this nature must be 
efficient. If for any reason they should not do the work you de- 
mand of them, the greater part of your season’s effort would be 
wasted. You can avoid any chance of failure by investing your 
money in the time-tried, field-developed machines which bear the 
following well-known names: 


Champion _ Deering 
McCormick Milwaukee 


Osborne Plano 


AnI HC harvesting machine will always reap the full crop, 
whether grain be tall or short, standing, down, or tangled —that is 
part of its efficiency. But when the unforeseen accident occurs, 
the unavoidable breakdown which may happen even to the best ma- 
chine, that is the time when you appreciate to the full the prompt 
service given to all I H C machine users by our organization. If an 
accident does happen to an I H C machine, somewhere within eas 
reach, either at the local dealer’s place of business, or at anI H 
general agency, seldom more than 50 miles away, you can secure 
promptly any part or parts that may be needed to put your ma- 
chine back into commission again. This is I H C service—a service 
organized and maintained for no other purpose than to assist you 
in harvesting your crops. 

Now is the time to decide whether or not it will be wise to buy new 
machines. It certainly is not wise to take the risk of waiting until 
the harvest is ready before knowing whether a new equipment is 
needed or not. Visit the local dealers, get IH C catalogues, see 
the machines, and make up your mind now which machine will be 
best for you to buy. 

While you are looking at machines, remember also that good 
grain binding requires good binding twine. The best machines will 
not bind satisfactorily unless a strong, smooth binder twine of uni- 
form size, strength and quality is used to tie the bundle. A twine 
of this description is sold under the trade names of Champion, 
Deering, International, McCormick, Milwaukee, Osborne, Plano, 
each brand made in four grades, manila, pure manila, sisal and 
standard. 

Your local dealers have catalogues which explain thoroughly 
all the best points of the different machines. They will give 
you full information, or, if you prefer, write the 


International Harvester Company of America 
neorporated 
US A 
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American corrugated culverts are built to last a life- 
time. Made of genuine American Ingot Iron rust 
resisting sheets. American corrugated culverts are 
the most durable and economical. Write today for 
free catalog and prices on Dixie tanks, well casings, 
garages and culverts all corrugated for strength. 


DIXIE CULVERT & METAL CO., 
Ailanta, Ga. 
Jacksonville, Fla, Greensboro, N. Little Rock, Ark. New Orleans, La. 
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The “Atlanta” Pebble Grit Burr Corn Mills 


ae Equipped with cleaning fan, bolter, safety spring and genuine Pebble 
A Grit Burrs, built entirely of steel and iron, with no wood to rot, wear 
out or warp and pull stones out of line; make the highest quality of 
Y clean, sweet table meal. You cannot buy a better mill at any cost, and 
it will pay you to get our prices 
Write for Free Catalog © and let us tell you about them. 
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Farm Work for April. 


By T. B. PARKER. 








“He who by the plow would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive.” 


HIS, I believe, was one of Poor 
Richard’s maxims and it is 


quite applicable to our April 
work. This should be a month of 
great activtiy on the farm. Land that 
has not already been broken should 
be plowed with all possible haste, but 
not at the expense of thorougiiness. 

The first plowing is the foundation 
for the year’s work. Remember, you 
are preparing the home for the plant 
to grow in. It should have a fine, 
well-pulverized soil with a sufficiency 
of plant food and moisture to dissolve 
this plant food, or you can not grow 
a maximum crop. 

Determine now what yield per acre 
you wish to grow and arrange for it 
by putting the land in condition to 
grow it. Remember that the -plant 
must have a good root system, depth 
of soil, plant food and moisture. Ar- 
range for these, and with good seed 
and good cultivation you can feel-as- 
sured of a good crop. Fail to do it 
and you may expect a poor crop. 

Avoid Clods. 

In your preparation do not forget 
to use the harrow. All land, if it has 
enough clay in it to cause it to bake 
or “clod,’”’ should be harrowed im- 
mediately after it is broken. A good 
plan is to stop the plow just before 
noon and harrow the land that has 
been broken that morning. This will 
not require over 30 minutes and will 
prevent the formation of many clods. 
Hitch to the harrow again just be- 
fore night and harrow the land brok- 
en in the afternoon. 

It pays to prevent clods. They con- 
tain plant food, but it is locked up 
from the plant. The slender roots of 
the plant cannot penetrate a clod. If 
there are many of them, such as is 
often caused by hauling over clay 
land or allowing stock to tramp it 
when wet, they are about equivalent 
to a pile of loose rock. Remember 
that each clod is an obstacle, a hind- 
rance to the plant, and should be 
crushed, or better still, prevented 
from being formed. You cannot get 
your soil in too good condition be- 
fore planting the crop. 

April is probably the most active 
month for planting that we have. 
Corn, cotton and the planting of 
many other crops begin with this 
month. ‘‘As you sow, so shall you 
reap.’ Plant good seed in well pre- 
pared seed-beds. 

Planting and Fertilizing Cotton. 

For cotton I advise planting as ear- 
ly as climatic and soil conditions will 
permit. A cotton plant is totally un- 
like a corn plant. When the latter 
has borne its accustomed one, two or 
more ears, it matures and dries up. 
Not so with the cotton plant. It be- 
gins to put on fruit in the early sum- 
mer and continues until late fall if 
seasons are favorable. For this rea- 
son it should be given the longest 
season possible in which to grow. 
Especially is this true in the more 
northern part of the Cotton Belt. 

If possible, the fertilizers should be 
put in and two furrows thrown on it 
two or three weeks before the seed 
are planted. This will give time for 
the seed-bed to settle, which will in- 
sure quick germination of the seed, 
and permit the assimilation of the 
fertilizer. This will give us earlier, 
stronger and healthier plants that 
can be worked sooner than if we 
plant seed on land prepared only a 
day or two before planting time. 
When land has been prepared two or 
three weeks before planting time, it 
should be gone over with a tooth har- 
row and worked into a fine seed-bed 
before planting. I prefer to plant on 
a slight ridge, some two or three 
inches above the middles. This in- 
sures good drainage in time of wet 
weather and causes the cotton to 
come up earlier. ; 

As to the fertilizer to be used, that 





will depend on the type of soil, its 
former treatment and its natural fer- 
tility. A crop of cotton growing 500 
pounds of lint will contain in the en- 
tire plant, including lint and seed, 85 
pounds of nitrogen, 34 pounds of 
phosphoric acid and 50 pounds of pot- 
ash. But the lint alone contains very 
little plant food—almost all of it is 
in the seed, stalks, etc., which should 
always be returned to the land, except 
the seed, and they can usually be ex- 
changed for meal to the advantage 
of the farmer. The writer believes 
in the liberal use of commercial fer- 
tilizer for cotton, not less than 500 
pounds per acre, and usually consid- 
erably more than that quantity. 

When clover or vetch has been 
used as a winter cover crop, if the 
growth was good, less nitrogen can 
be used than on land where no cover 
crop has been grown. Some of our 
soils, especially in the hill or Pied- 
mont country, are deficient in phos- 
phoric acid.. On such soils the fer- 
tilizer should contain from 8 to 10 
per cent phosphoric acid. Potash 
can run from 2 to 4 per cent, depend- 
ing on the soils. A soil naturally rich 
in any element of plant food does not 
require as much of that particular 
element as does one which is de- 
ficient in it. 

Fertilizers up to 500 pounds per 
acre can be applied in the drill to 
better. advantage than broadcasted. 
When more than that quantity is 
used, it will be better to apply the 
excess as side dressings. 

Don’t Plant Corn Till Soil is Warm. 

For planting corn it is advisable 
to wait until the soil is thoroughly 
warm, unless there are some local 
reasons for planting earlier. Bud- 
worms, other insect pests, periodical 
drouths, and other local. reasons 
should control the time of planting. 
I prefer planting corn two or three 
inches below the general surface. 

For economical corn growing it 
should always follow a clover or 
other crop that will give it ‘the nec- 
essary nitrogen without having to 
pay 18 to 20 cents per pound for it 
as in commercial fertilizer. There 
is a great difference in applying high 
priced fertilizer to a crop that sells 
for ten to 12% cents per pound like 
cotton, and to crops that sell for one 
to two cents per pound like corn. 


Plant Sorghum, Millet, Soy Beans 
and Rape. 

Sorghum, the millets, soy beans 
and early corn can be planted this 
month to make into roughage for 
stock when needed. Prepare land 
thoroughly and manure well. Many 
of these crops when cut and fed 
green, will be relished by the horses 
and other livestock on the farm. 

It is not too late to sow rape for 
hogs. Sow from three to five pounds 
per acre on rich land. It is better 
to sow in rows 2% feet apart and 
cultivate. 

Referring to the corn crop, a bul- 
letin of the United States Department 
of Agriculture states that plant- 
ing on beds is advisable in case of 
flat areas having insufficient drain- 
age, as is particularly true with the 
flat bottom-land soils. ‘“‘Some farm- 
ers have had good success on these 
bottom lands by planting two rows 
of corn on high, wide beds. * * * Cul- 
tivation should be done more general- 
ly with weeders, harrows, cultivatong, 
and light-running ‘shovels and 
serapers, for on land thoroughly 
broken there will be little need for 
other than shallow cultivation. Too 
many farmers plow out the middles 
deeply, even after the root system 
has spread through the most of the 
intervening ‘subsurface. The dam- 
age done by such ruthless destruction 
of the small roots and root-hairs can 
be seen within an hour’s time on a 
hot day in the drooping, wilted ap- 
pearance of the corn blades.” 
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How Studebaker Automobiles Are Made 


A Heart-to-Heart Story. 


which have previously appear- 

ed in this paper we have been 
describing the manufacture of Stude- 
baker automobiles. 

From the raw steel we have ad- 
vanced, step by step, along that won- 
derful process which builds a Stude- 
baker car. We have told the story 
in a simple, plain way because it is 
too big for any other kind of de- 
scription. 


Towner four full-page articles 


Number of Parts 
in a Car 

Consider for a minute how wonder- 
ful an automobile is. Beyond its speed 
and power, which are familiar to all, 
there are interesting points seldom 
recognized. In an average car there 
are about 1,800 groups of parts, or 
separate assemblies, There are per- 
haps 3,000 different parts and, if you 
eount duplicates, some 6,000 separate 
parts in a finished car. To build this 
marvelously efficient machine, ap- 
proximately 50,000 distinct opera- 
tions are necessary in order that ev- 
ery part shall be fit for its purpose. 
With such a conception of what an 
automobile is, it is easier to under- 
stand the immense advantage of 
Studebaker factories, the largest and 
best automobile plants in the world. 
When you buy a Studebaker car, you 
buy not only a high-grade car but 
one which is built with extraordinary 
efficiency and skill. 


The Steel 
Stamping Mill 
A characteristic feature of Stude- 
baker methods is our steel stamping 
mill. Here are stamped from cold 
steel plates the hoods, fenders, dust 
pans, clutch spiders, running board 
braces, and other light strong steel 
parts in Studebaker cars. 


The Studebaker corporation is the 
only automobile manufacturer that 
owns and operates its own steel 
stamping plant. The initial expense 
was high but the results are profit- 
able because our output is large and 
the use of strong steel stampings is 
highly advantageous. 

The complete equipment of our 
stamping mill makes it possible for 
us not only to put the highest grade 
stampings into our cars, but by the 
use of special dies we are enabled to 
make distinctive and attractive de- 
signs. The crown-shaped fenders on 
the Studebaker ‘35” and Studebaker 
“SIX” are examples. These fenders, 
up to the present time a feature of 
foreign cars only, are today being 
used on Studebaker cars, and one 
high-priced car, alone in the Ameri- 
can field. Not a rivet or beading shows 
along the entire length of these fen- 
ders, and the ornamental crown de- 
sign serves a useful purpose in con- 
verging mud thrown against it by 
the wheels, and serving to prevent 
the mud from being splashed against 
the sides of the car. 


Enameling 


Not only do we stamp our own fen- 
ders from the sheet steel but the 
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in our own huge ovens. The vibra- 
tion of many thousands of miles trav- 
el will not check or chip off this en- 
ameled surface. 

It is in such methods as these that 
the quality of a Studebaker car is 
unqualifiedly assured, while at’ the 
same time costs are brought low. 
Studebaker 

Inspectors 

Every buyer of a Studebaker car 


has his direct representative at the 
factory. There are 200 of these rep-+ 





This gigantic steel stamping machine makes it possible 
to equip Studebaker cars with beautiful fenders. 


resentatives, whom we call inspeetors, 
and it is their duty to see that Stude- 
baker cars are in perfect order before 
they are shipped. Not a car leaves 
the factory before one of these men 
has supplemented all the previous in- 
spections, by a final examination to 
which the inspector must sign his 
name. These final inspectors, your 
representatives, are far more critical 
than you yourself would be; because 
they areexpertautomobile men. Their 
responsibility is to represent you. 


A Summary 


Let us now summarize the main 
points of this big, true story of 
Studebaker manufacture. 
The Raw Material 

All the iron and steel which enters 
Studebaker plants is made to our 
own specifications and thoroughly 
tested in our laboratories before we 
use it- These laboratories are won- 
derfully exhaustive and complete. No 


equipment. 


Studebaker Shops 


manufacture’ through 
opening channels. 


four 





glossy bhkack enamel is baked on them 


An Example of 
Studebaker Value 












The $ 


885 Studebaker “25” 


wards of a ton. 


‘| price of Studebaker cars. 


university possesses more efficient 


Raw material enters Studebaker 
main 


1. The Forge Shop, with 40 ham- 
mers, each of which weighs up- 


No. 4 


2. The Foundry, where molten iron 
is cast in exact molds. 


3. The Steel Stamping Mill, which 
presses cold sheet steel into use- 
ful forms. 


4. The Heat Treating Rooms, 
where 40 cavernous ovens bake 
and temper every vital steel 
part as a housewife bakes her 
bread. 


Beyond these are myriads of ma- 
chines, each for its special purpose, 
and many accurate within 1-1000th 
of an inch. We build also our own 
bodies and tops complete. 


Expert Workmen 


Ten thousand trained workmen 
build Studebaker cars. They are each 
skilled in special tasks. 


Engineers 


Back of the factories are a staff of 
engineers who are constantly at work 
testing out new methods and insuring 
the full value of Studebaker cars. 
They prescribe wide margins of safe- 
ty in the specifications of every part. 


Purchasing Agents 


Through its immense’ buying pow- 
er The Studebaker organization pur- 
chases material at rock bottom cost. 
Where a small manufacturer buys in 
the thousands we buy in the millions. 
All this saving is represented in the 


And now after we have referred to 
material, plants and workmen, there 
are three salient facts we hope will 
linger in your memory. 


First—Manufacture 


Studebaker quantity manufacture 
makes it possible to manufacture a 
better car for less money than can 
possibly be done in any other way. 
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owners by our dealers. If in time a 
repair part should be necessary, it 
can always, no matter how old the 
car, be quickly obtained at a most 
moderate cost. A Studebaker car 
could be purchased by parts and as- 
sembled at only the price of the car 
plus a small percentage for extra ex- 
pense in handling. In other words, 
when you buy a Studebaker you are 
sure of long-continued service and 
good treatment. 


Third—Reputation 


Back of every Studebaker car. ex- 
plaining and warranting its quality, 
stands the name Studebaker. It rep- 
resents a reputation won over 60 
years of successful business and fair 
dealing. Such a reputation we guard 
and uphold as a most priceless pos- 
session. Today that name is stronger 
than ever, and the man who buys a 
Studebaker buys sure satisfaction. 


In this series of advertisements we 
have taken you into our confidence. 
We have talked with you as with old 
friends. We have a tremendously 
successful business, but no secrets. 
If any question should arise in your 
mind concerning the merit of Stude- 
baker cars, write to us. You will 
have a full and frank reply. 


Most of all, we hope that we have 
gained your confidence. It is confi- 
dence and mutual trust that really 
makes the world go “round.” It is 
because Studebaker cars are the 
product of the honest and efficient 
industry of thousands of skilled men, 
that we have come to you and told 
you frankly how Studebaker cars are 
built. 


As long as you are interested in 
automobiles we want you to be in- 
terested in Studebaker cars, and we 
in turn will reward that interest by 
continuing to build high-grade auto- 
mobiles at prices no reasonable man 
can ignore. 


As you think about this automobile 
question, remember two things: 


1. Studebaker cars are built in the 4 
largest and best factories in the in- 
dustry. i 


2. The man who deals with Stude- 
baker never makes a mistake. 


These two axioms sum up all the 
automobile buying wisdom any one 





The Scleroscope test, where the hardness of metal is 
perfectly measured—it is one of the many tests that 
Studebaker parts must measure up to. 


Studebaker cars are built complete in 
the largest and best factories in the 
industry. They are wonderfully good 
cars at unequaled prices. 


6econd—Service 


Studebaker service is generous and 
exceedingly effective. In 30 branches 
all over the United States and with 
hundreds of Studebaker dealers, re- 
pairs parts stations are constantly 
maineained for the convenience of 
owners. The original Studebaker 
guarantee is liberally interpreted and 
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every attention is given Studebaker 





















need to know. Remember them to- 
day, next summer, next year and 
whenever the automobile question 
comes to your mind. 


Send for the 
Proof Book 


If you haye not already secured our 
Proof Book, send for it now. It de- 
scribes more fully than we have been 
able to do in these articles, how 
Studebaker automobiles are made, 
and gives much information valuable 
to those who are interested in auto- 
mobiles. We are glad to send it with- 
out charge. It is completely illus- 
trated and you will find it well worth 
your while. 


Send the eoupon now 


THREE GREAT CARS 
Studebaker “25” Touring Car, $885 


5 passenger—Gas primer 


Studebaker “35” Touring Car, $1290 


€ passenger—Elecetric lights, electric H 
self-starter 4 


Studebaker ‘“‘Six’’ Touring Car, $1550 


6 passenger—Electric lights, electric 
self-starter 

All prices: completely equipped f.o.b. 
Detroit. 


The Studebaker -“ 
Corporation § .. *% 
Detroit, ° 








Touring Car 
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For Your Grain 


The reading-thinking-working farmer is particular in 
carefully preparing and feeding the soil, also selects 
clean, fertile seed. Scientific farming is almost sure to 
produce Bumper yields. Like attention is also given to 
machinery most efficient and durable for gathering and 
storing. The practical business-man farmer will not 
permit useless drain and waste of his efforts after the 
crop has matured and his profits are in sight. 


A Frick Grain Thresher 


is selected for finishing his season’s efforts. The machine 
that threshes clean from the head, provides complete 
separating and cleaning. The Frick thresher gives more 
bushels and a higher price is obtained for the grain. 

Ask for catalogue. Terms easy. Special discount 
for cash. Steam traction, portable and stationary en- 
gines, saw mills. 


Frick Company, 
(Depository for the South. ) SALISBURY, N. C. 
Office and Factory, Waynesboro, Pa. 














The Greatest Power. World 












































If all the winds of the world could be hitched 
; to dynamos they would fur- 
nish heat, light and power 
enough tosupply all the needs 
of the whole human race. It © 
would be a big job to harness all of the winds 


for they are very numerous and decidedly restless. | 
But it is easy to catch enough wind to pump all the water you require 
for your home and for your stock. Just set up an Aermotor over your 
well and your job of pumping is as good as done. The Aermotor will 
work away faithfully night and day with very little attention from you. 


Power Without Expense 


It costs nothing for power if youdo your pumping with an Aermotor. 
The running expenses are trifling—just a little oil now and then is 
all. An Aermotor which receives reasonable treatment will require 
no repairs for 10 or 15 years. Many of them have run longer than 
that without a cent’s worth of repairs. They just simply keep 
right on about their business day after ddy without bothering 
you in any way. For the past 25 years the Aermotor Co. has 
been supplying the world with efficient, durable and reliable 
steel windmills for pumping water, and has enabled hundreds 
of thousands of people to enjoy the comfort of a good water 
supply with a very small initial investment and with practical- 
ly no expense for upkeep. Perhaps we can do as much for 
you. We surely can if youare in need of power for pumping. 


The Windmill of Greatest Merit 


Aermotors are built on honor and.are sold on their merits. The great 
Aermotor factory of today has grown out of very small beginnings 
because of the superiority of the output. The Aermotor is the wind- 
mill with a record behind it. The record started in Chicago in 1888 
and it has left its trail around the world. Aermotors are as numer- 
ous today in South America and South Africa as they are in Illinois. 
There are villages in the Argentine which are literally shaded by 
Aermotors. They pump all the water required for all of, the 
needs of thecommunity. Great herds of cattle depend entirely 
upon Aermotors for their water and they never go dry. 
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Running Water in House and Barn 
We have a booklet—called “Water Supply Bulletin”—which con- 
tains a large amount of information in condensed form. It tells 
what size of Aermotor to use, what kind of pump is best under 
different conditions, shows various kinds of tanks and other 
things of interest to anyone who is panes for a better supply 
of water. The booklet is yours for the asking. Just write 

“Bulletin” with your name and address on a postal 
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mail it to us today. 


AERMOTOR CO., 
2510 12th Street, Chicago, Illinois 











IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, OR IF YOU WISH TO BUY 
ANYTHING, A SMALL DISPLAY AD OR A NOTICE IN OUR FARMERS’ 
EXOHANGE WILL MAKE IT EASY FOR YOU. 


TWO GOOD HAND-MADE DRAGS 





One to Be Attached to Your Riding 
Cultivator; the Other to Your Disk 
Harrow. 


ITH proper treatment sufficient 
moisture can be. conserved in 
the soil to keep summer-cultivated 
crops in a fair condition during the 
growing season, even when the rain- 
fall is very light. The most effective 
and practical way to retain moisture 
in the soil is by the dust mulch, made 
by frequent cultivating and by fining 
the soil with some of the many im- 
plements made for that. purpose. 
Herewith is shown an improvised 
attachment for use with a riding cul- 
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Method 


brags Zo 


tivator. This attachment was used 
during the continued drouth of 1911, 
by the writer, with very noticeable 
results. 

The arrangement consists of two 
drags.made of 4x4-inch material, cut 
to a length to suit the width of rows 





to be cultivated. Arms by which it 
is attached to the cultivator, are 
spiked to the four-inch drags as 
shown in sketch. 

The drags thus constructed and 
used accomplish two results. They 
pulverize the fresh soil just stirred 
by the plows and leave the surface 
smooth. This minimizes the surface 
exposed and consequently the amount 
of evaporation of moisture. The 
drags, furthermore, tend to push or 
scrape the soil away from the row to- 
ward the middle. This action is ben- 
eficial where level cultivation of 
crops is desired, as the frequent use 
of the cultivator necessary in dry 
weather tends to build a ridge about 
the plants. This treatment also 
leaves the soil in fine condition for 
sowing cowpeas or crimson clover in 
crops at the last cultivation. 

Herewith is also shown a sketch of 
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To Herre 


a drag and pulverizer for attaching 
to a disk or a cutaway harrow. It is 





made of two pieces of 2x8-inch ma- 





THE 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


terial fitted together to form a V and 
mitered so that the lower edges slant 
outward and backward. The V must 
be 18 inchés wider from point to 
point than the harrow. This drag, 
when used, should both drag inward 
the soil thrown out by the disks, and 
also mash the clods and make a dust 
mulch. 

The most important use of this 
drag is to level the path of the har- 
row. In disking stubble land direot- 
ly after the binder for the purpose 
of conserving moisture for cowpeas 
or any successive crop, it is not al- 
ways expedient to double or ‘‘lap’”’ on 
the work, yet ordinarily, if this is 
not done, the field is left in furrows 
and ridges. If the attachment here 
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Cultivetor 


shown is used, the path of the har- 
row is left perfectly level. Also if 
the soil is moist enough to admit the 
disks, a fairly good seed-bed is left 
by the drag without “‘lapping.’’ Be- 
sides, if the disking must be doubled, 
it is better to single-disk one way and 
then cross-disk. By the use of the 
drag the surface will be left level. 
With the aid of this attachment 
one can prepare an excellent seed- 
bed for fall grain crops, clovers, and 
grasses. J. A. HORNADAY. 
Liberty, N. C. 





Don’t Plow Your Crops, Cultivate 
Them. 


USUALLY try to prepare my land 
(which is a sandy upland with 
yellow clay subsoil) as deep as pos- 
sible with tools that will not turn the 
clay up on top. After I get my crops 
planted I do not plow any more; I 
try to cultivate instead of plow. I 
use any kind of a tool that will run 
very shallow and not disturb the 
roots of the crop. The best tool I 
have ever used around young crops 
is the weeder, which will keep down 
the weeds and grass and conserve 
moisture. When we plow deep in a 
growing crop we tear up the roots 
and dry out the soil. After the crop 
gets up I use sweeps sét very flat and 
frequently run them on the plow- 
stock without any plow, just the 
sweep alone. 

Remember, the roots of crops are 
needed to stay in the ground, they 
do not need to be thrown up around 
the stalks. , 

Using the weeder while my crop is 
small enables me to use larger cul- 
tivators later and shallow, as there 
will be no large weeds or grass to de- 
stroy. The object should be to cul- 
tivate the crop instead of to kill 
grass and weeds. Prepare the soil 
well and after the crop is planted 
never run a tool through the field 
that will run more than an inch un- 
der the soil if possible, but do this 
often. 

To sum up the whole matter in a 
nutsheil: prepare the land deep in 
the fall, use harrows in the spring to 
make a fine seed-bed, cultivate shal- 
low. W. E. AVERY. 

Horton, Ala. 
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WHAT GOOD CULTIVATION | 
REALLY MEANS. 


Not Only Help to Growing Crops, But 
a Permanently Better Soil. 


ULTIVATION! The very sound of 

the word is hateful to the man 
who cares for the soil only for the 
dollars he may wring from it. It 
means to him expense, effort, time, 
that might otherwise be used in gain- 
ing for him things that his nature 
causes him to care more for. 

But let the man who looks upon 
the soil for what it is—the greatest 
temporal gift from the Creator— 
hear the word ‘cultivation’ and at 
once there springs to his mind a vi- 
sion of all those transforming influ- 
ences that taken together make for 
that perfect condition of soil texture, 
that he has been hoping he might 
sometime bring to his bit of earth. 

He wants his soil to come to that 
splendid condition that, to look upon 
it only, is a delight to the eye. 

Cultivation, to the man who thinks 
of the soil, means more than the va- 
rious manipulations that are the 
purposes of machines to produce. 
There are besides these, the wonder- 
ful silent forces that are at work day 
and night, winter and summer— 
some of them—transforming dead, 
or partially dead soils into living, 
throbbing store-houses for moisture, 
plant food, and living organisms. 

There is the subdrainage that en- 
tices the water down through the 
soil, dividing its particles and giving 
each a kiss of moisture that puts it in 
a frame of mind that it is willing to 
give of its plant food when the huz- 
gry mouth of the plant reaches for 
it. Then the wonderful humus! 
What a part it plays in the game of 
cultivation, swelling and shrinking, 
moisturing and drying, it keeps up a 
continual turmoil among the soil par- 
ticles, never allowing that settled, 
satisfied condition to exist, that 
means death to soils or communities. 
Yea, surely, humus does have a part 
to play in the game of cultivation, 
and a part worthy the careful con- 
sideration of every man who is in 
league with nature, striving for the 
greatest production at the least cost. 

Did you ever follow the big tap- 
root of any plant down into the soil 
—yes even into the hard subsoil—to 
find the part it was playing in this 
eultivation scheme? What ten mil- 
lion big clover, pea, soy bean, or al- 
falfa roots will do to a piece of land 
in the way of cultivation, is worth go- 
ing a long way to see. _It is a contin- 
ual pushing and shoving, a constant 
breaking and grinding of soil par- 
ticles, that proclaims an easy job for 
the big plow, running deep, that is 
to come later; and too, how the earth 
worms and those busy fellows we call 
bacteria revel in the residue when 
the great roots’ work of soil pulver- 
ization is finished. 

“Jack frost’’ raised his hoary head 
among the clods of the winter-plow- 
ed land and with his million dia- 
monds beckons to the soil man, and 
when he has his ear, ’tis a wonderful 
story of cultivation he tells. -He 
laughs at the man with the six-foot, 
ten-foot, or 15-foot machine, work- 
ing a strip of land at a time for he, 
in one hour; harrows a whole field, 
and the next night does it again, and 
his finished work is better than any 
man-made machine can do. 

I have seen a shower of lime act 
as the very manna from heaven in 

the pulverization of some sodden, 
sour, clay soils, and I have no doubt 
that in the years to come great 
mountains will be bursted, ground 
to powder and distributed by the 
train load over our country and thus 
will we secure and make use of an- 
other of nature’s aids to cultivation. 

















No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 














ing to size and type. 


$2.90 per tire. 


This is somcthing unusual—this 
stating of profit. 

3ut the worth of a tire depends, 
in large part, to what the maker 
puts into it. 

Tires may be made at half our 
cost, yet the cost per mile is 
greater. 

Tires may be skimped to in- 
crease factory profit, but the 
skimping shows up in your tire 
bills. 

Your object and ours is the low- 
est cost per mile. And the best 
way to show you that you get it 
in Goodyears is to tell you our 
profit, perhaps. 


Low Making Cost 


We are by long odds the world’s 
largest tire builders. Our _ sales 
this year will doubtless reach $40,- 
000,000. Yet our capi- 
tal is only $10,000,000, 


Our Average Profit : 
$2.90 Per Tire 


Goodyear tires sell all the way from $15.55 to $104.95, accord- 


Judge for yourself if any tire in 
the world can offer you greater 
value. 


Note the Result 


That’s how we give you the 
uttermost mileage for as little as 
lesser tires cost. 

That’s how, at our price, you 
get tires that can’t rim cut—tires 
10 per cent over the rated size. 

These two features alone, on le- 
gions of cars, have cut tire bills 
right in two. 

And that is how Goodyears have 
come to outsell every other tire in 
existence. 


2,000,000 Sold 


Men have put into use, on hun- 
dreds of thousands of tires, two 
million Goodyear tires. 


The most popular type—34 x 4—costs from $32.95 to $37.90, 
differing with type and treads. 


And our average profit last year on all these tires was exactly 


Why We Tell You 


Legions of these cars have odom- 
eters. Tire mileage has been 
closely watched. On_ countless 
cars, rival tires have been com- 
pared with ours. 

Two million Goodyears have 
been tested in these ways—in ways 
that can’t mislead. 

And this is the result: 

Goodyear tires rule Tiredom. 
No other tire compares with them 
in sales. 

As men know them better sales 
double over and over. Last year’s 
sale exceeded our previous 12 
years put together. 





~ Now you know, as we know, 
that your results won’t differ from 

the rest. 
What these tires have proved, 
two million times over, they are 
bound to prove to 





and we have no bond- 
ed debt. 

That is whya small 
profit per tire pays us 
fair returns. 

Our mammoth out- 
put and modern meth- 
ods bring making cost 
down to the mini- 
mum. Thus most of 
our cost goes into 
materials—into things 
that count. 
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AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


you. : 

If you want tires 
that can’t rim-cut— 
oversize tires — tires 
that cut upkeep down 
to the minimum—in- 
sist on Goodyear No- 
Rim-Cut tires. It is 
time you found them 
out. 





Write for the Goodyear 
Tire Book—14th-year edi- 
tion. It tells all known 














EE 


Branches in 103 Principal Cities 


ways to economize ontires, 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 











For Sowing Guano and Making a List. 


By removing the cultivatorand attach- 
ing the plow-feetto the side beams, you ¢ 
have the best machinein the world for 
sowing guano and throwing a 
nice list on it at the same trip 

The hopper holds 34 sac’ 
spreads uni- 
formly from 
100 tQ9 2000 
Ibs. to the 
acre. The 
Cole force 
feed is the best and sim- 
plest known, as noiseless 
as a bicycle. Every 
farmer who doesn’t own 
a spreader pays for it 


tilizer not washed away! 





Correct cultivation means in time 
the almost perfect soil. The soil so 
deep and rich and humus filled and 
mellow and moist that plant roots 
just grow and feed and burrow and 
sigh for more worlds to conquer. 


A. L. FRENCH. 


good list at one trip. 


| 
| 


Thousands of dollars worth of guano are wasted that this spreader would save. For 
when guanois applied all at one time, a large partis washed away without benefitting 
the crop. The plantuses fertilizer to make STALK instead of FRUIT. When fruiting 
time comes nourishment is lacking. With this machine you can apply quick acting 
fertilizer at the periods of growth when needed. Practically none islost. You apply 
guano at the time to make fruit—get double the good from it. 


Two strong universal plow feet are furnished free. 


Get More Good From Guano 


The Cole Single-Foot 
Guano Spreader 
















ing day. Foi 


Cole Spreader 
and Cultivator 
Lister and 


pecially useful. 


Dresser. 


Doubles the 
good from 
guano 


in wasted fertilizer. Get a spreader. Stop losing the benefit from your fertilizer. 
Fertilizer applied —, growth with this machine insures bigger yields. Fer- 
low feet easily attached. Sows guano and throws @ 


Box 300 


It'll save the work of a 
man and a mule every plant- 
side-dressing 
The crops with Nitrate of Soda or 
any other fertilizer it is es- 
Itenables you to stop the waste of applying all guano 
at one time—make more fruit instead of stalk. It’sso built that you can 
run right up alongside the Plant and distribute guano. 

You can buy Cole machines ofa HOME MERCHANT who adds his per- 
ide sonal guarantee to ours, or,ifyou prefer you.can order direct from the 
factory at ourl owest cash prices, freight prepaid. h 

By using your old planters and distributors or buying anything but the 
Cole you waste part ofyour labor and fail to make the yield you could get 
with Cole Planters and Distributors. 

Write for full information. You need not bother to get pen and paper, 
just pencil your address on white margin of this paper, tear off and send 
it to us—we"'l do the rest. 


The Cole Mfg. Co. 













CHARLOTTE, N. C. 














| Need little attention and pay big profits 
| Be es If you are interested in them send for a 
| sample copy of Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
| for the Alsoabee supply catalog 

F THE A. I. ROOT CO 

arm Box 353 Medina, Ohio 


Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





WANTED: A MAN OR WOMAN allorspare 
® time to secure information for 
as. Workat homeor travel. Experience not necessary, 
Nothing to sell. GOOD PAY. Send stamp for particulars. 
Address M.S.2 A. 588 L Bidg 


»»Indianapol 


is, Indiana, 





If you do not file your papers, give this 
copy to a neighbor who does not read it. 


Remember that if what you wish 
to buy is not advertised in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, you can often get 
it by putting a little notice in our 
Farmers’ Exchange. 
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The Winged Message 


Noah’s messenger was a 
dove. In Solomon’s time, 
pigeons were trained to carry 
messages. Brutus used them 
at the siege of Modena. They 
served the Turks in their 
fights against the Crusaders. 
In medizval wars they were 
more useful than ever before. 


France had a carrier-pigeon 
mail service, with messages 
reduced by photography and 
read through a microscope. 


Even today carrier pigeons . 


are utilized as news-bearers 
in isolated parts of Europe. 


In America, the land of the 
telephone, the carrier pigeon 
is bred only for racing. The 
winged word has taken the 
place of the winged mes- 
senger. 


Pigeons may fly more than 
a mile a minute, but the tele- 
phone is as quick as speech 
itself. 


The dove is the emblem of 
peace. The telephone is the 
instrument of peace. The 
telephone lines of the Bell 
System unite a hundred mill- 
ion people in one_ national 
family. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 





Spring’s Here— 
Spruce Up Your Lawns 


It's time to cut the grass around your house and outbuildings— 
time to trim and mow and spruce up your lawn and surroundings. 


eed? Here ar 


e the tools you need—grass scythes, Jawn trimmers, lawn 


mowers, hay forks, etc.—all members of the famous Keen Kutterfamily 


KEEN KUTTER i 
Garden Tools Vv 


You can work faster and easier and longer with Keen Kutter 


tools than you can with ordinary kinds, because Keen Kutter 


tools are made to work with the worker—to cut clean. 
They balance perfectly. 
Keen Kutter quality is backed by the Keen Kutter trade 


mark and that is your lasting guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction or money back. 


**The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten. °° 
Trade Mark Registered. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CoO., Inc. 
St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, 


—E. C. SIMMONS. 


Hay Fork No. K36—Price $0.75 


Toledo, Minneapolis, Sioux City, Wichita, 


Lawn er 
° 
Price$2.50 








IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVER- 
TISE IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURE IT WILL 


PAY YOU BECAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








PLAIN TALKS ABOUT FERTILIZERS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 


No. XIil.—HOW AND WHEN TO APPLY FERTILIZERS. 








§ HE time and method of apply- 
ing fertilizers have been fruitful 
subjects for discussion ever 
since the use of commercial fertilizers 
began. 

The first question which naturally 
arises is, shall the fertilizers be ap- 
plied to such row crops as corn and 
cotton broadcast or in the drill under 
the crop? 

It is conceded that crops which are 
sowed broadcast, or in drills so close 
together as to be practically equal to 
broadcast seeding, should or may 
have the fertilizers applied broadcast. 
But if the seeds are sowed with a 
drill, even tho the drills be close to- 
gether, it is also as good or better to 
put all fertilizer distributed, at.or be- 
for planting, in these narrow drills. 
The question which is of most import- 
ance in this connection is, shall the 
commercial fertilizer applied to such 
wide-row crops as corn, tobacco and 
cotton be applied in the drill or 
broadcast? 

The results obtained by the 
experiment stations, so far as I 
know, are pretty generally uniform 
in showing that the same quantities 
of plant foods in a commercial fertil- 
izer will produce a larger increase in 
yield when applied under the crops, 
or in the drill, than when applied 
broadcast. Some farmers have claim- 
ed that better results are obtained 
when the fertilizer is applied broad- 


cast, but we believe these claims are’ 


largely based on the false theory that 
since the roots go through the whole 
soil the fertilizers should be distrib- 
uted throughout the soil. It is better 
theory, because it is borne out by the 
facts obtained through accurate tests, 
that since there are more roots near 
the plants, especially during their 
early growth, therefore, they obtain 
more of the plant foods in the fertil- 
izer if it is also put in close to the 
plants. 

In North Carolina Director Kilgore 
finds that the testSextending through 
a series of years show that when a 
given amount of fertilizer is applied 
broadcast, only about two-thirds as 
much benefit is derived as when the 
same amount is used in the drill. Or, 
for instance, that 200 pounds of fer- 
tilizer in the drill is equal to 300 
pounds of the same fertilizer distrib- 
uted broacast. These results are ex- 
actly in line with those obtained by 
Redding at the Georgia Experiment 
Station, where a pound of fertilizer 
in the drill equalled a pound and a 
half of the same fertilizer broadcast. 
It, therefore, seems pretty well set- 
tled that while broadcast crops should 
have the fertilizers distributed broad- 
cast, row crops should have the fer- 
tilizer put in the drill, or near it. 

The time of applying fertilizers is 
also a question concerning which 
there has been much difference of 
opinion. This question also involves 
that of whether one, or two, or more 
applications should be made? 

The results of the experiment sta- 
tions again indicate a pretty definite 
answer to the question as to whether 
one or more than one application of 
fertilizers should generally be made. 
Generally speaking, one application 
will be found more profitable than 
several applications, the total 
amounts applied being the same in 
each case. 

There are exceptions to this rule, 
and it will be well to state them just 
at this time: 

1. When a large part of the nitro- 
gen used on a crop having a long 
period of growth, such as corn or 
cotton, is supplied through such ma- 
terials as nitrate of soda or sulfate of 
ammonia, in which the nitrogen is 
readily available. 

2. On very light or sandy soils de- 
ficient in humus, from which the 
plant foods are more or less readily 
leached in a wet season. 


3. When a large quantity of com- 
mercial fertilizer, say over 600 
pounds per acre, is applied to a crop 
having a long growing season, such 
as corn and cotton. 

On any crop having a long growing 
season it is probable that in most 
cases a larger yield will be obtained 
from two or three applications than 
from one application, when the same 
total amount of fertilizer is used by 
both methods, but except under the 
conditions noted in our three excep- 
tions, this increase in yield is not gen- 
erally sufficient to pay a profit on the 
cost of the extra applications. There- 
fore, when a large yield is desired, 
regardless of cost, it may be advisable 
to make two or more applications. 
To discuss this general rule and the 
exceptions a little further it may be 
stated that phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash are leached from the soils in such 
small quantities that the most eco- 
nomical method is to put them in the 
drill before or at the time of plant- 
ing. In broadcast seeding the same 
facts apply. Only in extreme cases, 
such as indicated in exceptions 2 and 
and 3 is more than one application 
of phosphoric acid and potash likely 
to prove profitable. In fact, all the 
exceptions noted apply more especial- 
ly to the application of the nitrogen 
in the fertilizer. 

The application of a fertilizer is 
usually made at less cost before or at 
the time of planting the crop and the 
effects on the crop also indicate that 
with the exceptions noted, the best 
time to apply the fertilizer is before 
or at the time of planting the crop. 
But there is some difference of opin- 
ion whether it is best to apply the 
fertilizer when planting or two or 
three weeks before planting. If even 
a small part of the nitrogen in the 
fertilizer is applied by some mate- 
rial like nitrate of soda, in which the 
nitrogen is readily available, and 
possibly, under average conditions, it 
probably makes little difference 
whether the fertilizer is applied at 
the time of planting or a short time 
before. 

For crops having a long growing 
season and under the conditions 
noted in our exceptions to the rule, 
of one application at or before the 
time of planting, not over two appli- 
eations are likely to prove profitable 
in any case. 

If the nitrogen, or a large part of 
it, is supplied by nitrate of soda, the 
best plan is probably to apply a small 
part of the nitrate of soda and all of 
the phosphoric acid and potash at the 
time of planting and then apply the 
balance of the nitrate of soda later 
when the plant is making its growth 
of stalk or weed. When the nitrogen 
is from cottonseed meal, cottonseed, 
blood, tankage, or fish-scrap, one ap- 
plication at the time of planting is 
probably most profitable, except as 
noted in exceptions 2 and 3, where 
two applications, one before planting 
and the other in about the middle 
of the growing season, will be suffi- 
cient. 





Use the Weeder. 
REGARD the spring-tooth weed- 
er as the best implement now in 
use for a thorough working of the 
surface, killing myriads of weeds in 
the white, breaking the crust as it 
forms after a hard rain. Any boy 
old enough to handle a horse or team 
can use the weeder successfully. It 
has the merits that it passes directly 
through the hill, and the constantly 
vibrating teeth destroy the sprouting 
weed seeds without tearing out the 
well-rooted corn or cotton plants. 
GEORGE R. PROCTOR. 





The only solution to the scarcity and un- 
reliability of the labor question is more im- 
proved implements on the farm, and the 
sooner our people realize this, the sooner 
will prosperity come to them,—D. M. Varn, 
Islandton, 8S. C 














turday, April 5, 1913.] 











DIDN’T BELIEVE IN LEVEL CULT- 
URE FOR TIDEWATER LAND. 


Mr. Gooding Gave the Pian a Fair 
Test, However, and Was Converted. 


RIOR to last season we were of the 

opinion that to plant corn on a 
level in the tidewater section of 
North Carolina, was unwise, but with 
excessive rain at date when corn land 
should have been broken and with an 
inclination to test the matter for our 
own enlightenment we decided to 
plant a part of our crop in this man- 
ner. 

land was in a medium state of 
cultivation and in 1911 grew a crop 
of oats followed by peas, which were 
made into hay. In latter part of 
March, 1912, we broadcasted per acre 
with a manure spreader five loads 
cow-stable manure and 300 pounds 
16 per cent acid phosphate. Next we 
broke land flat with a two-horse plow 
with a “stub” moldboard attached, 
running from eight to ten inches 
deep, after which we double-cut with 
a disk harrow. 

This brought us up to about April 
10, when we came in with measuring 
stakes and Centennial planter and put 
in our corn at a distance of about 24 
inches in drill and rows 4% feet. 
Just before corn came through we 
gave land a good harrowing, using a 
one-horse implement. Within about 
ten days we came with same imple- 
ment and a double team, putting one 
horse on each side of row and run- 
ning harrow directly over corn, hav- 
ing first removed the center tooth. 
We had a heavy rain soon after this, 
but we came back within about ten 
days with a Keystone weeder, which 
we used in a thorough manner, there- 
by renewing the dust mulch. 

When crop needed attention again 
we used a six-shovel tip-spring rid- 
ing cultivator with hands going ahead 
bringing corn to a stand. The next 
cultivation given was with a Planet 
Jr. walking cultivator with six-inch 
steel sweeps going twice to row. Next 
cultivation given, which was the last, 
was done with a two-horse disk cul- 
tivator immediately after sowing one 
bushel peas and 50 pounds nitrate of 
soda per acre. 

While we did not gather a bumper 
crop, we made 35 to 40 bushels nice 
neavy corn per acre, which was five 
bushels more per acre than we hous- 
ed from adjoining land of a better 
quality, which was broken just as 
well, but was planted and cultivated 
on beds. 

In conclusion we will say, that had 
we been equipped with a two-horse 
section harrow we feel that we would 
have used this implement in the early 
stages of the cultivation of our corn, 
instead of the one-horse harrow. 

Merritt, N. C. J. T. GOODING. 





Why We “Crack the Crust.” 


LL farmers know we cultivate 
lightly after each rain when dry 
enough to kill the weeds and grass 
and to let air and sunlight to the 
roots of the plant as well as to loosen 
and pulverize the soil; but the De- 
partment of Agriculture experts tell 
us they have an instrument so deli- 
cate as to moisture and so sensitive 
to capillary attraction that it shows it 
raining upward except where a farm- 
er leaves his plants too long without 
“cracking the crust.’ That all this 
upward rain from the subsoil below 
hits on the underside of this crust, 
and every day this crust gets thicker 
and moisture gets lower down. This 
happens if you have no weeds or not 
a blade of grass. We cultivate to 
“erack the crust.’’ To let it rain up- 
ward is our prime object and not to 
kill weeds and grass, which it will 
do incidentally and which tho import- 
ant, is a “by-product” of crust crack- 
ing. 
Good farmers who never ‘overcrop 
can “crack the crust” after: every: 


More Tatk About Cultivation. 


rain, not every other or every fourth 
rain, as I have had renters do. Crops 
handled in this way smother to death 
for air and sunlight and during dry 
seasons suffer for the ‘‘upper rain’’ 
from below. I had a renter one year 
that was a hard worker, plowed his 
cotton just before a big rain five 
times, hence his crop was clear of 
weeds and grass, as that was what 
he was fighting, and not that hard 
crust that sealed up the moisture, air 
and sufilight due his roots. When I 
would get after him he would say, 
“Ain’t my crop clean?” 

I tried to explain to him but his 
head was avout as thick as his crust 
and lots harder to crack. On the 
other hand, his brother on the same 
kind of land on the same place rent- 
ing from me never fought the grass 
but the crust, just as soon as it was 
dry enough, “hitting his hills’’ first 
and ‘‘low places’’ last in a systematic, 
machine-like method. Both broth- 
ers, both energetic, both renters. The 
“crust cracker” made on 20 acres 
poor land low in humus, 13 bales cot- 
ton in 1911, and the ‘“‘grass-fighter’ 
made on 15 acres similar land,’ six 
bales. 

If I were limited to a three-word 
lecture at a farmers’ institute, 1 
would say, “Crack the crust.’’ 

Seneca, S. C. H.E. FANT. 





A Drouth May Come: Get Ready for It 


WANT to tell The Progressive 
Farmer readers how I cultivated 
a three-acre piece of corn last year. 
Ten manure spreader loads of sta- 
ble manure were put to the acre. 
Then the land was cut both ways with 
a disk harrow, after which it was 


broken ten inches deep with a two- |! 


horse plow. A subsoiler followed go- 
ing four inches deeper. Just as soon 
as the land was broke it was har- 
rowed with a smoothing harrow. The 
land now was left for about two 
weeks, only it was harrowed after 
every rain so as to prevent the mois- 
ture from escaping. 

About a week before we were 
ready to plant the corn we put about 
600 pounds of fertilizer to the acre 
with a fertilizer broadcaster; we then 
cut this in both ways with the disk 
harrow and followed right behind the 
disk with the smoothing harrow. Our 
land was now in proper condition for 
the seed, and so in a few days the 
rows were opened and 400 pounds 
of fertilizer to the acre was put in 
the drill. The rows were run off 
four feet apart. Right behind the 
fertilizer distributor came the corn 
planter. The corn was planted eight 
inches in the drill. As soon as it was 
up (and there was a perfect stand) 
I went over it with the weeder. The 
next week I took the diverse culti- 
vator and went one time down the 
middle of the row, thus working both 
rows at one time. Right behind this 
cultivator the weeder followed, put- 
ting it in perfect condition. I did 
not use the weeder any more, but for 
every cultivation except the last I 
simply ran one time between each 
row with this diverse cultivator. The 
last time, which was the eighth time 
the corn had been cultivated, I ran 
down the middle with a diamond- 
tooth harrow. 

By this time the corn was in tassel. 
Also about the same time the dry 
weather set in and cut the yield off 
at least 30 per cent. While there was 
not a big yield, yet I am confident 
there would have been 100 bushels 
to the acre had it not been for the 
extreme dry spell which came just as 
it was trying to silk and tassel. We 
did make, however, about 70 bushels 
to the acre, and I am convinced, while 
we did not make a strikingly large 
yield, that had we not used the prop- 
er methods of preparing the seed- 
bed and of cultivating the crop, the 


yield would have been very much 
smaller. DAVID H. BROWN. 
George, N. C. we 








In an old line company 


= You insure YOUR LIFE, you 
insure your house—why not insure your crop? 
The best insurance against crop failure is liberal 
use of the fertilizer that 


HASN’T FAILED IN 27 YEARS 


(ESTABLISHED 1885) 


| ROYSTERS 
FERTILIZERS 


Look for a0 r It is your 
this on Safe sulard & 
every B C444 Protection 


F. §. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 


Norfolk, Va. Baltimore, Md. Tarboro, N. C. 
Macon, Ga. Columbia, S. C. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Columbus, Ga. Montgomery, Ala. 















Begin right by choos- 














liabl ine 
} Save money to begin with by getting a good engine 
right at the start. There is no economy in putting a 
cheaply made engine on your farm, because it is sure to prove unsatis- 
factory and a costly piece of machinery in the end. While you are about 
it, why not get the best. ‘The engine that has been proved by thousands 
of business farmers to be a source of economy and Satisfaction, Buy an 


“INGECO’ Farm Engine 


The most moderate priced high grade engine on the market. Simple con- 
struction—easy to operate—quick : 
to start—economical of fuel—reli- 
able in service and on the job at 
all times. “Ingeco” Engines are made 
to last, and they do. Itis the en- 
gine that means complete serv 
ice and satisfaction. 
Made in all sizes and types 
from 1} to 60 h. p. Portable, 
Semi-portable, Stationary. 
A letter will bring catalog and 
convincing reasons why the “Ingeco’*® 
is the engine for you, also nearest Hg 
dealer’s name. 

International Gas Engine Co. 


168 Holthoff Pl, Cudahy,Wis. 
@uburb of Milwaukee) 
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GUARANTEED to pulverize and evenly spread all kinds and conditions of 
yard and stable manure, lime, ashes, compost and other fertilizers. 
GUARANTEED to cover three full rows—5 to 7 feet. 

GUARANTEED to be the best and lightest running spreader. 


NEW IDEA 
Manure Spreader 


Won the Hartman Contest 


See the two beaters! See the distributin, 

paddles! See the simple mechanism 
ing. No bunching. Never clogs. Cuts 
manure into shreds. Easy loading—and carries big load. Easy haul for 
double team—tracks with standard wagon. Light—butstandshardusage. Rigid 
construction throughout. Solid bottom—will not warp. Perfect endless conveyor can- 
notslip. All power direct from rear axle. Only two levers to operate. Strong metal wheels. 












Two Beaters. 


Strong. 


No cogs or bevel gears. No chok 





WRITE for New Catalog. NEW IDEA SPREADER CO., 129 Sycamore St., Coldwater, Ohio 














FOUR PER CENT MONEY—On five years | 7 _ 
time, with privilege renewing for five years 

additional at 5 per cent to all white people LAURENCE H. McCULLOUGH 
of good character who buy land and live cn in: 

it, within five miles of Calhoun City, Miss. Bretmage Engineer 
The lands of this section are as good as you 

will find in the South and are adapted to KINGSTREE, S. C. 
the growing of all crops grown in the South. 
The people are our most substantial farmers. 
Good schools and churches all around. For 
full information, -write, w. Ae Heuston, care 


Qualified by experience to handle 
all problems in Land Drainage. 
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{Calhoun County” Vand Co., Okolona, Miss. 
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The Lasting Car of Hidden 
Values—the Case Forty 


Here is a car that will outlast your expectations. It is 
built for extremely hard usage on American roads. A 
car that is still young when average cars have served 
their time. We put hundreds of dollars into the vital 
parts that do not show to the naked eye. But years 
of service bring them to life. 


When you buy a car, satisfy yourself on this point. 
Do not go merely by looks. Insist upon a car with re- 
finement equal to that of the Case Forty. But—more 
important—get the vital hidden values that are so 
dominant in the Case. 
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You must take some one’s word, either owner's or 
maker's, as to how long a car will last. Take our word for the 
Case ‘*40”’ until you have proved it out on the road. The word 
of a company which for 70 years has manufactured honest, reliable 
machinery is at stake in them. 


The Case Forty, at its price, is impossible except for a concern 
such as the Case Company. e save because we had an im- 


mense distributing organization for Case cars before we began 
their manufacture. 


We save through factory economies that are beyond the reach of 
others. And what we thus save provides these extra values. 


See the Case Forty, price $2,200. Note 
( A S BH its complete equipment. Compare it with 
cars of much higher price. See, also, the 

FORTY Case Thirty at $1,500. 


The Car Withthe Will you have us send you the Case 
Famous Engine Catalog? 


Weainshows Eecine Gai J. 1. Case T. M. Company, Inc. 


























< g Gadd Ow Copcenition Racine, Wisconsin 
Pi ies ce lore: Age Case Cars are sold through 65 Branch Houses 


and 11,000 Dealer United States, 

yee Dame, 2 Windbhields Canada, South. pl ond Earose. 

tsins and Cover; 37x4%4-inch cdaiieaaias 

Tires; Firestone Universal 

Quick-Detachable ae oo 
ims; 124-inch Wheel 


ree-Quarter Elliptic <r | 
Tr 





J. 1. CASE T. M. COMPANY, Inc. 


601 State Street, Racine, Wis. 
4%4x5%-inch ce own- 


Floating Axle; Rare ond | Send me please, your Automobile Catalog. | 


Tools, Tire Repair Kit, Jack, etc. 
And in addition, Extra Tire and 
Tube on Rim, Extra Tube -sepa- | 7. SN eel 2 OO a? Er LOM | 
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rate, Tire Cover, Tire Chains and 
Handy Work Light on long wire. 
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5-Passenger Touring, 















GREENSBORO, N. 
ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, M ” 





\F j Fully Equipped, $2,200 ah Se eee 
i ’ Factory Branches at: 
N ATLANTA, GA. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Tailoring -Salesmen WANTED 6, 


We want live, energetic hustlers, men who can make good; who are ambitious to start y ii 
in abusiness of their own. Nocanvassing; no experience re pe equi ired; no capital necessary. 

'e furnish everything to start. Mundreds are ma m $100 to $200 per month 
and expenses. We guarantee absolute satisfaction and iy: all: the risk. We 
are one of the faraiet’ wane mills in the country and positively have the only 
up-to-date, high-quality, low-priced tailoring on the market. 

Week 


A great many of our $ 
menare makin from 25 to $50 $50 Ever y 
eae area sara 
We furnish a complete agents’ outfit, c: consisting nsisting of large sample book (not 
a folder), order blanks, tape measures, advertising matter—.n fact every- [| 
ing essential to the conducting of a high-class tailoring business. 
Iti is on express prepaid. Dro 
Write today for this big outfit 1¢,i¢ sent express prep Poem 


€ your agenis’ outfit.’’ 
We will start you at once on the vead. a Success. Be sure and write today. 


DANIEL WOOLEN MILLS, Dept K, 300 Green St., Chicago 2 























SPECIAL. A MonTH s FREE TRIAL 


To introduce = Send us your name and address (no money) and we will mail you a 


this Razor to you. D’Arcy’s Vulcan Razor. Shave with it for 30 days. If, at the end of 
that time, you’re satisfied it’s the best razor you ever put to your face send 
ia us £1.75. If not, send back the razor and there will be no charge. 


_ : . Thi I Over 80,000 — Razors mailed out is your assurance that you’re not wasting 
me in Tying i is special introductory offer 
expires June 15—it is made only to start = lg users Get Our Catalog and Save Money 
in new sections of the country—after above date, positively, —tock bottom prices on strops, hones, razors, knives, 
cash must accompany order. Tell us if your beard is hard, | brushes, shears, watches, jewelry, pipes, fountain pens 
medium or soft, whether you want a wide, medium or nar —72 big pages, illustrating and describing hundreds of 
row blade—a round or square point and we will select just | Cutlery bargains. Gives shaving instructions—tells 
the razor for you—-temember—Send no money. you how to strop and hone your razor Send for it 
free) whether you order razor or not. It’s free. 


JOHN D’ARCY CO.. Dept.104St. Louis, Mo. 


















When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 





THREE WAYS TO GET A START 
WITH BEES. 


The First of a Series of Articles for 
the Beginner in Beekeeping. 





ANY people think that bees can 

be kept profitably only in fav- 
orable localities, but such is not the 
case. Wherever Italian bees or some 
other good race of 
bees have been 
kept and _ good 
methods of man- 
agement used, the 
yield of honey has 
also been good. 
Beekeeping is car- 
ried on in some of 
our largest cities 
and the bees so 
kept are paying a 
good profit. Infact, 
there is scarcely 
a place to be found where people find 
subsistence that will not support 
bees. 

Thousands of tons of delicious 
honey go to waste here in the South 
every year just for the lack of bees 
to gather it and men to manage them. 
Nature supplies the nectar and man 
can reap it if he is willing to give the 
matter some study and invest a lit- 
tle money and labor in the business. 
The investment is no consideration, 
for one can start with a single colony 
of bees. 

In this article will be explained 
three of the surest plans to get a 
start with bees. 

1. Get as many empty movable- 
frame hives as you want colonies of 
bees to start with, say, from one to 
five, as it is not a good idea to put 
much money in the business to be- 
gin with. 

When your hives come they will 
be in the flat and you will have to set 
them up, nail and paint them, unless 
you buy them already nailed and 
painted. It is not advisable to buy 
hives that way, for the price is high- 
er and the freight more. If you want 
a set-up hive for a pattern to work 
by, you can order one hive set up and 
the balance in the flat. ; 

After you have set up, nailed and 
painted all your hives, you must put 
comb foundation in the brood frames. 
It is better to use full sheets, but a 
starter about one inch wide will do. 
When you get the comb-foundation 
in all your brood frames you are 
ready for the swarming season. Make 
a bargain with a neighbor who keeps 
bees to furnish you swarms of bees 
to put in your hives and just before 
his bees commence swarming carry 
your hives to his apiary and let him 
hive the swarm into them. By so do- 
ing you get your bees in the sort of 
hives you wish to start with. It is 
very seldom one can buy bees in good 
up-to-date hives. If the hives are 
not made on a modern plan, they are 
likely to be home-made and but lit- 
tle better than an old box hive. It 
is often impossible to get a frame of 
comb out of such a hive without 
breaking the frames and combs all 
to pieces. If one wants to succeed 
with bees, he must have them on 
movable combs, therefore, never buy 
bees in such hives and let, them re- 
main. By all means transfer them 
into good modern hives. 

When your neighbor has put bees 
in your hives it comes your turn to 
move them home. Place a piece of 
burlap over the top of the hives and 
tack brackets around it to hold it in 
place and keep the bees inside the 
hive. Then tack a piece of wire-cloth 
over the entrance. Put a layer of 
straw or hay about a foot deep in 
your wagon and set the hives on it. 
The straw relieves the jars and you 
ean safely drive home. 


A beginner will do better to move 
his bees at night. A moonlight night 
would be a better time for the job, 
and you should wait until the bees 
have filled the frames with comb be- 
fore you attempt to move them, as 
a full frame of comb will not break 
as easily as one partly filled. 





MR. HALLMAN. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


As soon as you get home with 
your bees unload them and put each 
hive exactly where you wish it to re- 
main. Take off the burlaps and put 
on the cover, also take off the wire- 
cloth from the entrance and then 
your bees will be ready to begin 
work again the next morning. 

If you have not moved the bees 
more than two miles, many of them 
will return to their old stand unless 
you help them to locate their hive at 
its new stand. You can do this by 
leaning a board against the front of 
the hive which will cause the bees 
to locate at the new place. 


2. Another way to get a start of 
bees is to buy from one to five colo- 
mies of bees in box hives, and trans- 
fer them into modern hives. You 
will be told how to transfer in anoth- 
er article. One can get some good 
experience by transferring, but it is 
a messy job, and many beginners 
make failures of it and lose out right 
at the start. 

When buying bees one should se- 
lect good, strong colonies, and if you 
are buying bees in box hives it might 
be a little difficult for you to deter- 
mine the condition of the bees, es- 
pecially in cold weather. Examine 
the hive, see whether it is made of 
thick, heavy lumber or not; then lift 
it and you can form some idea of 
about how much the bees and honey 
would weigh. Always select hives 
with plenty of honey and bees. If 
the weather is warm, you can tell 
more about bees in box hives because 
the bees are active and we can smoke 
them a little at the entrance, turn 
up the hive, spread the combs apart 
and get a good idea of the condition 
of the colony. You can tell whether 
they have a good queen or not; also 
how they are getting along rearing 
young bees. There are three things 
for you to bear in mind when buying 
bees, viz.: Plenty of bees, plenty of 
brood, plenty of honey, and each 
hive must contain all three. 


3. If you wish to start with pure 
Italian stock, or some other good 
strain of bees, and you cannot get 
them in your neighborhood, and 
don’t care to buy black or brown 
bees and Italianize them, you can or- 
der them from your nearest dealer. 
You can order full colonies or get a 
nucleus and build them up to full 
colonies. But it is not a good idea 
to order bees and have them shipped, 
as it is expensive business and your 
bees are likely to turn up in bad con- 
dition. 

The first plan given in this article 
is the best way for a beginner to get 
his foundation stock. Of course, he 
should only take large swarms. If 
he will accept nothing below an ay- 
erage swarm and other conditions are 
all right, he can count as many good 
colonies in two weeks from the time 
the bees were hived as he had of 
swarms at the start. In other words, 
each swarm will be a full colony in 
two weeks from the time it was 
hived. The second plan gives one 
some good experience, but a_beginner 
has to be very careful if he succeeds. 
In fact, the average person can’t get 
satisfactory results transferring bees 
until he has had some experience. 
The third plan you should only use 
when you cannot use either the first 
or second plans, or when you prefer 
pure stock. 

J. O. HALLMAN. 

Monetta, S. C. 





Many intelligent people of the 
South have said from time to time 
that any fool could grow cotton, then 
they will say that it takes a wise man 
to grow corn. Now concerning the 
corn I agree with them, for there is 
much to be learned about growing 
corn, but coming on down to the cot- 
ton, I cannot agree with these par- 
ties, as I have never seen a fool grow- 
ing two or three bales of cotton on 
one acre of land yet. Nor do I see 
him making one bale of cotton per 
acre on an average of his entire crop 
year after year.—E. H. Crawford, 
Bowman, S. C. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLIER SPRINGTIMES. 


How Mr. French Used to Watch For the Coming of Spring in 
His Northern Home, and Some of the Things He used to De. 





By A. L. French, Route 2, Cascade, Va. 


HE coming of the springtime 
has a charm all its own to all 
of God’s creatures I think. I 
know this is true of those who keep 
in close touch 
with mother 
earth and hold 
in high favor 
the study of 
her changing 
moods. There 
is a joy in trav- 
eling from a 
cold country to 
a warmer clime, 
and have full- 
fledged spring 
gt burst upon one 
MR. FRENCH suddently as he 
awakens on the train; but to have 
spring joy in the fullest sense, one 
must anticipate its coming, and watch 
for each new act as it appears upon 
nature’s great stage. 

In the North country—where the 
early years of my life were. passed— 
nature makes a real business of 
ushering in the spring season. AS 
a boy I used to watch for its coming; 
and what joy was mine when I could 
exchange my coaster for the little 
wagon, and go racing up hill and 
down, making the mud fly in all di- 
rections. The going out of the ice 
on the rivers was among the first of 
the springtime delights; and yet it 
was an awesome sight—this may 
have been the reason why the boys 
so delighted in it. The ice on the 
mill-pond would, some seasons, at- 
tain a thickness of 12 to 20 inches, 
and even up the river, where the wa- 
ter flow was more rapid, a thickness 
of 12 inches was often registered. 

It was in the afternoon, generally, 
that the first rumbling and grinding 
was heard. That was all the an- 
nouncement needed to bring every 
boy, within walking distance, to the 
bank of the rivers. And the sight 
was worth going a way to see, I can 
assure you. Imagine, if you can, a 
solid mile of ice blocks—-12 inches 
thick and as large as the floors of a 
good-sized room—setting on edge and 
forced along by the mighty power of 
the river in flood. Trees that were 
hanging too low over the water were 
snapped off and carried along as 
trophies, and tossed finally upon the 
surface of the great lake. But it was 
when a jam occurred at the mill-dam, 
and the ice was pitched to great 
heights that the joys of the boy ap- 
proached the fill. This joy was not 
shared by the miller whose expensive 
dam was in imminent danger of being 
crushed and torn to pieces. 

The peeping of the frogs is one of 
the sure signs, in the North country, 
that spring is on the way; and many 
a time have I, as a boy, gone half a 
mile out of my way to pass the 
swamp in a sheltered portion of the 
wood, to hear, if I might, the first 
W> some peep. To the small boy on 
the farm, who had been bathed all 
winter long in the big family wash 
tub, the coming of warm weather 
meant more than the bursting. of 
buds, and the. songs of birds. It 
meant freedom! freedom! freedom 
to go forth, in Adam’s garb, spring 
from the end of the great log stick- 
ing out over the “deep hole,’ and 
stay under water 20 seconds, 30 
seconds; and some luéky scamps 
have been known to remain under 
for full 60 seconds. They did not al- 
ways do this long-time stunt, how- 
ever, at the time of the first swim, 
especially if an effort had been made 
to force the season a little. I re- 
member well when my cousin, a boy 
of 13 years, and myself 18 months 
his junior, stood on the bank of the 
mill-pond and drew cuts to ascertain 





whom the fates had decreed should 
make the first plunge. The ice had 
not been gone long enough to be en- 
tirely forgotten, and honor was $all 
that kept me from backing out 
when the short straws fell to me. 

It would have taken more than 
honor—or any other moral force that 
I then knew of—to have kept me in 
that water one second longer than 
was necessary for me to reach the op- 
posite shore. But there is something 
in every small boy more compelling 
than honor. Was not my cousin 
waiting my verdict as to the condi- 
tion of the water, before making the 
leap? And could I deprive him of 
the exhilaration that follows a plunge 
into ice cold water, because. of un- 
due haste on my part in leaving the 
“raging brine?’ Of course not; so I 
paddled around a little to show him 
how nice it was, then retired to the 
bank to watch him, and he was worth 
watching, and it was a natural gift of 
speed only that kept me from being 
a ‘“‘wounded and bleeding’? small boy 
that afternoon. 

In a bend in Chappell Creek— 
about half a mile from my boyhood 
home—was a shaded pond where 
lived many fish, of all sizes up to five 
inches in length. There were bull- 
heads, shiners, and bass and once in 
a while—when the creek was in 
flood—a sucker might be hooked. 
Such would be the times for great 
demonstrations of joy, and more than 
likely a swift race would be made 
home, for the purpose of exhibiting 
the treasures. 

I began to study the art of fishing 
when about eight years old. I owned 
a Shepherd puppy then—that grew 
into a great coon dog later in life, 
and I used to take ‘‘Watch” with me 
when I went fishing. He was a dog 
of unusual intelligence, would sit on 
the bank for an hour at a time and 
never make a sound, except when he 
was obliged to scratch himself a lit- 
tle, and he never used either, any of 
those words that are said°to keep 
fish from biting. He always mani- 
fested great interest in my necessary 
act of ‘“‘spitting on the bait for luck.’’ 
Two or three years later Watch and I 
would go down to the pond to fish at 
night, when there would be all the 
night sounds to listen to. The frogs 
over in the little swamp on the other 
side of the creek would give grand 
concerts, and there was an old bull- 
frog among them that had the best 
bass voice I ever heard. Once in a 
great while—a little later in the sea- 
son—an old owl, in a near-by tree, 
would ask “Hoo! Hoo!” ‘At such 
times Watch would edge up toward 
me and sometimes we would bump; 
for I would be edging toward him at 
the same time. Then directly, we 
would decide that we had fished long 
enough, and my hair would feel all 
mussed up until we got in sight of 
the lights at home. 





Regular Sleeping Habits for Young Folks. 


More important than the exact time you 
spend in bed is the regularity and soundness 
of the sleep you get. Many people are as- 
tonishingly indifferent to these matters: 
Young people who wish to enjoy social dis- 


sipation until late at night often refer to 
the case of some famous man who lived for 
years on four hours’ sleep and accomplished 
marvels, but such young people themselves 
rarely achieve anything except irritability, 
bad complexion and laziness. 

It is a wise plan to go to bed at a regular 
and seasonable hour every night. The bed- 
room should be dark, quiet, and flooded with 
fresh, outdoor air. The bedclothing should 
be light in weight, but sufficient to keep the 
sleeper warm. Never draw the blankets over 
your head; if necessary protect it from the 
winter cold by a sleeping hood.—Youth's 


Companion. 





With a bit of charcoal, a great painter 


can trace a sketch that will be immortal. 
One must have the talent or genius to be 
a patter, and to amuse oneself, one must 
have the 


faculty of being happy.—Charles 
Wagener. { ' 
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You want style and soundness 
in your car—you get them in the 


Style, good looks and quality in a motor 
car are as important to the farmer as to 
his city brother. 

equally 


dreds—yes thousands—of families, 


It will bring you and your family into 
closer contact with friends and neigh- 
bors; with the near-by cities; it will carry 
the family to church, to all the neigh- 
borhood frolics and parties—take you 
where you want to go—all at the most 
moderate cost. 

And if the family numbers more than four, 
= can have the six-passenger Hupmo- 

ile at a slight additional price and an 
advance in upkeep that is scarcely no. 
ticeable. ‘ 

You are familiar with gas engines and 
machinery—they’ve been part of your 
business for a long while—so you will 
appreciate Hupmobile quality and sim- 
plicity; and realize how easy it is to care 
for one at home. 

No car—at any price—can give you more 
style and soundness than the Hupmobile; 
but many do give less. 


Write for the Hupmobile catalog and the 
name of our nearest dealer. 


Granting that this is true, it ie 
true that the Hupmobile is the one car 
of its class that compares—in style, good 
looks, and quality—with the largest and 
costliest, 

Your automobile should justify the same 
pride in appearance and performance 
that you used to feel toward your tho- 
roughbred driving horse and your snappy 
rig in the old days. 


And the Hupmobile is a true thorough. 
bred. 


You see it in every line of the car, you 
uncover it when you raise the hood, you 
see it in the s performance on the 
road—in its power, its speed, its flexibil- 
ity and its silence. 

These characteristics are so pronounced 
that the Hupmobile has truly become 
the Car of the American Family. 


It has broadened the social life of hun- 





Hupmobile “32” 6-pass. Touring Car (Illustrated), fully equipped, $1200 


F. O. B. Detroit, including equipment of windshield, mohair top with 
fn Jiffy curtains, speedometer, quick detachable rims, two fold- 
ing and revolving occasional seats in tonneau, foot rest in tonneau, rear 
shock absorber, gas headlights, Prest-o-Lite tank, oil lamps, tools and 
horn. Threes is forward and reverse, — gears. Four cylin- 
gsr motor, 34-inch bore and 5%-inch stroke; wheelbase, 126 inches; 


x4-inch tires. Standard color, black. Trimmings, black and nickel, 








“32” Touring Car, fully equipped, 1000 £. ‘ 
“32" Roadster, fully equipped. $1000 o>} i 
“20” H. P. 750 £. 0. b. Detroit 











Hupp Motor Car Co, 1259 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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7 ] ‘*C\OCIETY” shoes are now worn and approved 
| by discriminating women everywhere. The 
pump here shown is one of the finest models our 

. designers have produced—Ask for style 5338. 

It is made of the finest quality gun metal leather over the new 
“Vogue” last. The heels are one inch high, which is a happy medium 
te Spe extreme high and low. The same style is also made in tan 
eather. : 

The “Society” is made in many styles at $3.50 to $4.00, according 
to style and leather. Shoes of the same ag A roduced 
by a small manufacturer are sold for about a dollar more. 

Our 23 big “Star Brand” factories employ over 
10,000 expert shoemakers and produce over 
15,UG0,000 pairs a year. The more we make, the less it 
costs to make them, You get the benefit of the saving. 

Most of the medium-priced shoes for women zontain 


aper and other substitutes for leather, but the‘‘Society” is 
onestly made of finest leather. Nosubstitutes are ever f 


used. 

“Society” and other “Star Brand” shoes are 
sold by 20,000 good merchants. Don’t just go 
into ANY store and ask for them,but hunt up the 
“Star Brand” dealer or write to us for name 
nearest merchant who — hone 9 Society” 

Always insist upon having the “ 
shoe with our name on the sole and our “Star” 
on the heel. 


“‘Star Brand Shces Are Better’’ 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON 


MANUFACTURERS Branch of International Shoe 
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This becutifully illustrated Spring Style 
book shows Women’s and Girls’ Suits, 
Dresses, Millinery, Waists, Shoes, Cor- 
sets, Infants’ Garments, Boys’ Clothing, 
Art Needlework, Dress Fabrics, Linens, 
Sewing Machines, Rugs and other mer- 
chandise. Sent free to any addressif 
you mention this paper. Write for 
it today. 






1-200 
13-piece 
Luncheon Set 


$2.00 


Useit to make your selections for spring and summer with the 
same confident assurance as you would buy across the coun- 
ter. It is issued by Strawbridge & Clothier, one of the 
world’s great stores, famous for half a century for exclu- 
sive styles, choice merchandi lendid values, courteous 
service, and with a nation-wide reputtion as a satisfactory 
store in which to buy. There you can shop by mail and 
secure the same careful attention you would were you 
making purchases in person, 


Our Buying-by-Mail Book {, 
of Spring Styles ——_ue-zss6._ $1.00 


is not the regulation mail-order catalogue, but a Dollar Shoe 
handsomely illustrated book, showing goods bought 

or our regular Philadelphia trade and sold to you at 
Philadelphia prices. This book brings this great store to 
your home, where you can select at your leisure, order 
what you want and have it delivered free. No mailor 
express charges to pay. All prices are for goods deliv- 
ered free to you. If not satisfactory in every respect, you 
can, at our expense, return, exchange or secure refund. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
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Sewing Machine Cotton 
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Southern Farmers 


If there is a live bunch in the United 
States today, grasping and taking unto 
themselves the opportunities within their 
reach, they certainly are the farmers in 
the Southern States. 
































The time is long past when they are re- 
ferred to as “Reubens” and “Hayseeds”,. 
They are becoming the typical gentlemen 
of these United States. They work bet- 
ter and faster and produce more than 
they ever did. They are demanding bet- 
ter machinery, better homes, better edu- 
cations and more comforts, 















































The greatest comfort to the farmers in 
this section are Shield Brand Shoes. 
They represent the highest art in shoe- 
making where the consideration is wear, 
style and comfort. Shield Brand Shoes 
Fit Best—Wear Longest. They are built 
for every member of the family, and the 
enterprising merchants in every com- 
munity sell Shield Brand Shoes on their 
merits. They give service and satisfac- 
tion, and they represent the biggest value 
in shoes that your money wilt purchase. 
Whenever a member of your family needs 
a pair of shoes, go to your merchant 


and insist on Shield Brand Shoes. He 
will get them for you, if you insist. Make 


F it Best— M. C. Kiser Co. 
Wear Longest 





Shield 
































Shield Brand Shoemakers 
ATLANTA, GA, 









































Trinidad Lake Asphalt 








Weatherproof is expense-proof 


Trinidad Lake asphalt makes roofing lastingly tight against rain, 
sun, wind, snow, heat and cold. 


This is the everlasting waterproofer of Nature. 














We use it to make 


G en @SCO Ready Roofing 


_ Because it gives absolute protection Genasco is economical roofing— 
it costs less in the end. 
Ask your dealer for Genasco. Mineral or smooth surface. Look for the hemisphere 
trademark. The Kant-leak Kleet is in every roll of smooth surface Genasco. It water- 
proofs seams without cement and prevents nail-leaks. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company Philadelphia 
Largest producers of asphalt, and largest New York Chicago 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 











THE LAMP IN THE WINDOW. 


[Mr. Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, who lives in Springfield, Jll., has published a collec- 
tion of verses, ‘“‘Rhymes to be Traded for Bread.” The poem printed below is one of 
them. If any reader will send Mr. Lindsay a stamped, self-addressed envelope and the 
promise of a night's lodging when the poet ‘‘comes tramping down his road,” he can 
get a copy free. Mr. Lindsay is a tramp as well as a poet, and makes long journeys 
afoot preaching the ‘‘Gospel of Beauty.’’ His routes are determined by the number of 
people who ask him to come their way. Write him if you are interested.] 


LIGHT my homely lamp again tonight, 

And say, ‘‘Perhaps a wandering one goes by, 

Hurried past door-ways where the watch-dogs growl.”’ 
The hearths the stranger dares not come anigh. 
We sit in stolid circle at the board, 
And never a son or daughter tells a-tale. 


The 
Our 
The 
The 
The 


faithful mother finds no cheer in toil, 

rosy infant’s crow can naught avail. 
countryside grows dull with homes unstirred, 
preacher prates in long-familiar words. 
neighbors come, with wooden eyes, to talk 


Of weeds and fences, barns and flocks and herds. 
Perhaps tonight within the soaking rain 

Some storm-blown boy moves on that we should keep, 
To bring us laughter round our roaring stove, 
To show us why we sow and why we reap. 
Tonight, perchance, a conquering one returns, 
Master of weariness and fate and pain 

Within his pocket note-books of his lore, 
Within his soul great passions held in rein. 
Perhaps, tonight some wild man passes by, 
Bearing wise parchments from old cities grim, 
Or, it may be, a better lamp than mine 

More like Aladdin’s, not, like this one, dim. 


All it will need, the oil and wick and 


flame, 


And sheltered room to keep the wind away 


I can provide. 


Ah, if a lamp he brings, 


It shall be trimmed and burnished every day! 


—Nicholas Vachel Lindsay. 








WHY NOT ORGANIZE A WOMAN’S CLUB IN YOUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD ? 





City Women Have Clubs, Farm Men Have Clubs—Now Farm 
Women Must Also—How to Organize—Get Four Women Inter- 
ested With You and Make a Start Right Away. 


By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


E HAVE discussed the culti- 
vation of our gardens. This 
week let us talk of cultivat- 

ing something of infinitely more 
value, our opportunities. 

Just as the cultivation of the soil 
means the development of the plants, 
so the cultivation of opportunities 
means the development of character. 
I am convinced that we are allowing 
enormous possibilities to slip by us, 
possibilities for service, culture, re- 
ligion, beauty, friendship, because we 
have not thoughtfully and systemat- 
ically developed the resources of our 
neighborhood. One woman works 
for this project, another wishes for 
that, while her neighbor urges the 
minister to encourage a third. Each 
works alone if at all. 

Men have realized that individual- 
ly their voices are not heard beyond 
their own door-yards, but that col- 
lectively they reach through legisla- 
tive walls. Thus men have organized 
and made their voices a unit. These 
organizations have been fruitful, of 
benefit. as much to the world as a 
whole as to the farmer himself. No 
one can uplift himself without ben- 
efitting others. 


Woman's Voice Unheard. 


The woman’s voice has been weak 
also, almost unheard. Women are 
good and as a rule have good level 
heads. When their efforts are direct- 
ed to a single purpose and their 
voices united they will be heard down 
through the centuries, because it will 
be not for this politician or that, but 
for something which is direct good 
to the people. 

Woman is the helpmeet of man— 
not a bauble to delight him nor a 
millstone around his neck. With the 
responsibilities of family life upon 
him he is sometimes weary in well- 
doing and hesitates to shoulder 
those burdens which are not distinct- 
ly his own. Woman owes it to him 
and to herself to give him the help- 
ing hand. 

The Home a Part of the Community. 


The time is long past in which a 
woman’s ,sphere was confined to the 
four walls of her home, The home 


of today is not self-sufficient. 
part of the community, whether it 
will or no. People once educated 
their children by governesses and 
those who could not afford one went 
without education. Today, children 
are sent to school. The roads must 
be good that they may reach there. 
The windows must be properly sit- 
uated or their eyes will suffer. The 
boy sitting behind must not have 
diphtheria or your children may 
have it also. 

Such being the case, everything 
from the construction of the roads 
and the arrangement of the school 
house to the health of the children 
is of concern to every woman. She 
must realize that the welfare of 
community life depends on her as 
well as her husband. 

A little leadership, and co-opera- 
tion seasoned with the undaunted 
spirit of our great-grandmothers, will 
bring great results to pass. 

The world has gone forward. 
railroads, the R. F D., a thousand 
things have speeded it on its way. 
Shall we be in the vanguard of this 
march of progress, or shall we be 
laggards? 

The South is developing amazing- 
ly, but it will be a healthier, more 
normal growth if the home and the 
farm develop together and such can 
be only by the man and wife stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder. 

How best then can the woman do 
her part? How can you do yours? 

Women have accomplished the 
greatest benefit for their communi- 
ties in other places by forming wo- 
men’s local organizations. There is 
no reason to believe that it would 
be different in yours. In fact, it is 
the one thing you must do if your 
township is to hold its own. 


[It is 


The 


How to Organize in Your Township. 

Talk it over with your husband, 
because if he is at all a public-spirit- 
ed man he has very good ideas from 
having attended many meetings. He 
will help you because much as men 
fear the aggressive spirit, such as a 
handful of English women are show- 
ing, there is not a man but welcomes 
co-operation, sympathy and intelli- 
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gent interest. See a few neighbor 
women—say three, and the four of 
you write down the names of the wo- 
men in your community. The amount 
of territory included must depend on 
how thickly your township is settled 
and the condition of the roads. Each 
of you take a number of the names 
and invite the women to meet ata 
particular house of a certain day at 
a definite place. When you come to- 
gether tell them you wish to form 
an organization of women, young 
and old, and your purposes. 


Purposes of the Woman’s Club. 


1. To study home problems that 
work may be easier, health better, 
the family life more complete. 

2. To study farm life that we may 
more intelligently comprehend our 
husband’s problems and help him. 

3. To study community life that 
the neighborhood may be made 
such that children have the influ- 
ences of excellent environment; that 
youths may be supplied with clean 
wholesome pleasures; and that every- 
one have better opportunities for so- 
ciability, religion, and the develop- 
ment of all the finer qualities. 

4. To study economic problems 
that we may have telephones, laun- 
dries, good roads, good schools. 

5. To co-operate with the men and 
make their efforts for good more ef- 
fective. 

6. To encourage all organizations 
whose object is the welfare of peo- 
ple. 

Let us revive the old singing 
school and spelling bee and add to it 
the domestic science club and later 
the traveling art gallery. Let us 
have telephones and laundries, good 
homes, good roads, better enforce- 
ment of laws, more religion. 


Plan of Organization. 


Next choose officers for the first 
year. Probably a President, Vice- 
President, Secretary and Treasurer 
will be enough. They can be the 
refreshment and program commit- 
tees; or perhaps it is best for the pres- 
ident to appoint others so that all 
the work may not fall on the few. 

Then decide whether you meet 
once a month or twice and on what 
day and hour. 

Next select the place of meeting. 
It is well to have one permanent 
home — preferably the schoolhouse. 
This is wise because as time goes on, 
you will want all kinds of things, 
from art exhibits to surprise par- 
ties, and school is the best place for 
them. It is good to make it the cen- 
ter of community life. 


How The Progressive Farmer Will 
Help. 


Next the program must be ar- 
ranged. We shall suggest one next 
week, and I believe that if you 
adopt it for the first year at least, 
you will get better results, because 
we can then help you more effective- 
ly. The majority of communities 
have not libraries, so we ean supply 
information. We shall all start off 
in our small way together. We can 
be of great service to you I hope, in 
letting you know what other elubs 
are doing along the same line. It 
will be a stimulus to you. We can 
probably. get you occasional speak- 
ers from the cities. We can keep 
you in touch with the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, which you 
may join some day. It has much 
free literature and many helpful wo- 
men. Our greatest usefulness prob- 
ably will be in the fact that our de- 
partment will be the executive head. 
Everything must have a head if the 
various members are to work togeth- 
er and prosper. 


“The United Farm Women.” 


You see you will have your local 
eommunity club and because you 
each keep in touch with us we will 
all be one. Think of it: does it not 
make your head dizzy to eompre- 
hend the magnitude of all the farm 
women of the Southland being unit- 
ed into one body, whose purpose is 








A BED OF COLUMBINES. 





our own educational, social and spir- 
itual uplift? Grand! What shall we 
call it? 

How about “The United Farm 
Women?’’ 


Mr. Poe himself picked out that 
name. I think it is beautiful, don’t 
you? It means so much. It sug- 
gests all that co-operation and home 
influences and rural life can mean. 


Do not lose sight of the fact that 
tho “The United Farm Women’”’ 
will mean much to you in pleasure, 
still it is a real missionary move- 
ment. One need not necessarily be 
a heathen to have need of your help 
and your pennies. If I lay sick, I 
would have need of help as much as 
if I lived in the wilds of Africa. The 
small boy on your next farm may 
have need of pennies since he can- 
not go to school because he has no 
books. One of your meetings would 
be a bright spot in the life of the 
lonely woman who lives in the in- 
accessible part of the country. Let us 
help the needy who are afar, but let 
us not forget those at our very doors. 

Let us get busy at once. “All 
things come to him who waits’? Oh, 
no. All things come to her who 
works. Eose no time. Get the names 
of your officers and any other plans 
in to us by a month from today. You 
will be a charter member. Do not 
worry if everyone is not interested. 
Better to have half a dozen earnest, 
cheerful women than 500 that are 
lukewarm. Others will see the value 
of being a “United Farm Woman” 
and come in as did the men in the 
Farmers’ Union. 





What is a Woman Worth? 


HE farm woman must be educat- 

ed to a fuller appreciation of her 
own value, and the economic waste 
attending the doing of work in in- 
convenient surroundings. When she 
learns this fact, she can easily im- 
press her husband that up-to-date 
equipments for the house mean dol- 
lars in his pocket, as well as a wife 
that is not over-worked and prema- 
turely old. 

MRS. €. E. ROBINSON. 


APRIL WORK AMONG THE 
FLOWERS. 


Now is the Time to Transplant Ever- 
greens—How to Arrange the Lawn 
—Flowers All Summer Long. 


PRIL is one of the best months 
for transplanting trees and 
shrubs. And how different seems the 
home surrounded with them to the 
bare new one just built! But trees 
and shrubs must. be chosen and 
grouped with care in order to give 
their fullest measure of beauty. Too 
often they are used in such a way as 
to shut out pretty views or the sun- 
shine. ; 
Tall evergreens, like the white 
pine, hemlock, spruce, -fir, etc., are 
useful in a number of ways: as shel- 
ter belts, backgrounds for flowering 
trees and shrubs, and as screens. 
They are best placed in groups upon 
the north side of the house, as on 
the south side they shut away too 
much sunshine in winter. Handsome 
dwarf evergreens are suitable for 
planting about the corners and foun- 
dations of a building, as well as for 
shrub groups and borders along the 
edge of the grounds. White and del- 
icate-flowered shrubs, with the show- 
fer perennials, are much more ef- 
fective when planted so that some 
dark evergreen forms a background 
for their beauty. 

Be careful to protect the roots of 
conifers from air and sunshine in 
transplanting. Once their resinous 
sap begins to dry and harden there 
is no way to save them. And they 
do not like depressions or fresh ma- 
nures about their roots; leaf-mold 
and sand suit them better. In very 
dry situations I have sometimes mix- 
ed shredded moss with soil and pack- 
ed it in tightly among the roots of 
choice evergreens, with good results. 
Trim off all broken and bruised 
roots, and cut the top back corres- 
pondingly. The thole dug for the 
roots should be somewhat deeper 
than from the root-tips to the collar 
of the conifer, so that some fresh, 
rich earth can be filled into the bot- 
tom. If the top-sqil removed in dig- 

(Continued on page 21.) 








FILL UP THIS BLANK 


AND SEND IT BACK. 





“United Farm Women.” 


Don’t delay, but start now. 


And the 


W° ARE very much in earnest about our Woman’s Clubs—our 


very first thing to do is to let us know that you are going to try 
to get a club in your neighborhood. We do not ask you to say you will 


organize one; we do want you to tell us you will try. 
whether you are a married woman or a girl of 17 or 18. 


and interest the others. 


It doesn’t matter 
Just take hold 


Here’s a blank, and if you are going to try, 


please fill up and mail it to me, and we will give you any help we ean. 


MRS. W. N. HUTT, Care of The Progressive Farmer: 


Dear Mrs. Hutt: 


I am going to try to organize a Woman’s Club— 
a branch of the “United Farm Women’’—in my neighborhood. 


I don’t 


promise that I am going to succeed, but I do promise that I am going to 


try, for I believe such an organization would do good. 


Please have The 


Progressive Farmer put my name on their list for any literature orn the 
subject, and I will send reports from time to time. 


iL IR Sn Un eee aera eee 
AR MERE er rarer eee a re Aes 
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GOLD DUST 


makes dish water 
that digs 











Gold Dust offers the shortest 
cut from the drudgery of dish 
washing. Just a little Gold 
Dust shaken in your dish water 
will remove the grease and dirt. 


Gold Dust digs deep into 
cracks and corners — purifies 
and drives out every bit of dirt 
or hidden germs which soa 
and water will sof reach. 

Dust sterilizes as well as cleans. 


If you spend two hours a 
day washing dishes, Gold Dust 
will enable you to save one 
hour—and your dishes, too, 
will be spotlessly ¢ clean, whole- 
some and 
sanitary. 









You can buy a 
large package of 
Gold Dust for 
5 cents. 
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E ARE not neglecting the girls on the farm, 

and one of the best features we have pro- 
vided for them in a long time was Miss Katie Gun- 
ter’s letter in last week’s paper. 





HERBE’S no time to lose if you are to get your 

boys and girls in the Corn Club and Canning 
Club work this year. Get the name of your State 
agents in last week’s Progressive Farmer and 
write them. 





ON’T let your neighborhood be one of the last 

to organize a Woman’s Club, a neighborhood 

branch of the “United Farm Women.” Read Mrs. 

Hutt’s letter this week and then help the idea 
along. Its possibilities are almost unlimited. 





E HOPE that thousands of our readers have 
already begun the campaign against the dis- 
ease-spreading, typhoid-disseminating house fly. 
This year, too, there is a new reason for being on 
guard against having the stables too near the house 
where there are children or allowing the stables 
to become filthy, because it has been discovered 
that the stable-fly carries the germs of infantile 
paralysis. 





BRAND new Farmers’ Bulletin that ought 

to go like hot cakes is No. 513, “Fifty Com- 
mon Birds of Farm and Orchard.” While the 
bulletin is of distinct economic value in showing 
what class of insects each bird feeds on, it will also 
be “‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever” to every 
Progressive Farmer boy or girl because it has fifty 
beautifully colored pictures of these common 
birds, together with such descriptive matter as 
will enable any bright boy or girl to learn the 
names and a good deal about the habits of our 
feathered friends. Get this bulletin for yourself 
and your children right away, for the supply is 
not likely to last long. Like all other Farmers’ 
bulletins, it is free if you send a postal card re- 
quest to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. If you won’t write yourself, get your boy 
to. write for it. Always mention the number of 
the bulletin. 





E KNOW of one breeder of seed corn who has 
been in the business on a rather extensive 
scale for four years, and in that time has had just 
two complaints from the men he sold to. He had 
the second one the other day. Instead of arguing 
with the buyer, he simply returned the money re- 
ceived for the seed with enough extra to pay ex- 
press charges and postage and asked the dissatis- 
fied customer to return the corn so that he could 
see what was the matter with it. It isn’t every man 
who would be so patient with an evidently un- 
reasonable customer, but every seed breeder, no 
matter how high the quality of his seeds, will find 
such a customer now and then; and he cannot do 
better in the long run than to adopt some such 
policy. The standard is not a bit too high for 
the man who wishes to build up a permanent busi- 
ness and a reputation; but the man who does not 
have first-class seeds to back it up cannot adopt 
such a policy. 





R. BRADFORD KNAPP gives the following 

figures showing the number of girls enrolled 
in each State in the “Girls’ Canning and Poultry 
Clubs,’’—23,194 in all—together with the aver- 
age cost of making a one-tenth of an acre crop 
and the profits on it: 
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Five Commandments for the Cultivator. 


HERE are some things about cultivation yet 
i i to be found out—for example, the compar- 

ative importance of weed destruction and 
of the conservation of moisture and the aeration 
of the soil There are some other things defi- 
nitely known—for example, that weeds should be 
kept down, that it pays to save moisture for dry 
seasons, that clods in the field reduce the crop, 
that it does not pay to cut the roots of growing 
crops. 

We cultivate to kill weeds, to fine the soil, to 
Save moisture, and when we cultivate we almost 
certainly injure the roots of the crops. The best 
cultivation, then, is that which best fines and stirs 
the soil with the least injury to the roots. No 
one can work out the exact line to follow in any 
one case, certainly not in all cases; but it is im- 
portant to keep the general principle in mind and 
strive to make the practice conform as nearly to 
it as is possible. With this idea in mind, let us 
consider briefly just a few matters connected with 
the cultivation of crops. 

I. 

Dr. Butler last week and again this week has 
explained why and how clods add to the work of 
cultivation and reduce crops and profits. Every 
farmer knows this to be true, yet for some reason 
or other many farmers will this year, as in all 
the years gone by, plant seeds in cloddy land 
and drag and pound and jolt over those clods all 
summer long trying to wear them out. It would 
seem unnecessary to add to what Dr. Butler has 
said, yet there are two injunctions that can well be 
given again: (1) Don’t plant your crops until by 
the use of harrow and drag and roller you have 
broken up the clods, and (2) put more vegetable 
matter into your soil so that you will not-have so 
many clods. 

if. 

There is scarcely a season when at some time or 
other most crops do not suffer for lack of mois- 
ture. Indeed, most crops are limited by the 
scarcity of water, rather than by the scarcity of 
plant food. It is clear, then, that it is a wise 
policy to prevent the evaporation of water from 
the soil just as thoroughly as possible; and there 
is no longer any question that the practical way 
to do this is to keep a layer of very fine soil over 
the surface of the field) The deeper the layer, 
the better, as far as moisture saving is concerned, 
but if cultivation is too deep it will both injure 
the roots of the plants and cost a great deal. It 
has been found that a mulch two to three inches 
deep is fairly effective and fairly easy to keep. It 
it safe, therefore, to say that one of the command- 
ments of good cultivation is: Stir the top two or 
three inches of your soil as thoroughly and just 
as often as you can. 

iil. 

If the soil is properly prepared before planting, 
and if the cultivation is such as to keep a dust 
mulch on the land, most weeds will be kept down. 
There may come “wet spells,’’ however, when cul- 
tivation is impracticable, and when the weeds and 
grass will get a start and make it necessary to 
cultivate especially to kill them. The weeds must 
be killed, that is certain. They rob the plants of 
food and water; they may injure crops bycrowding 
and shading; they make cultivation difficult. In 
extreme cases, and with some crops, the hoe may 
become necessary, or hand pulling, or even the 
turn-plow. This last is to be regarded as the ex- 
treme measure, and should only be used when 
nothing else will do—when it is better to cut roots 
than to let the weeds grow. We have just tried 
to show that deep cultivation is generally wrong 
cultivation, and that it is seldom necessary, but 
the point we would make right here is this: The 
weeds in the cultivated fields must not be allowed 
to rob the plants or to produce seed. 

Iv. 

Having decided upon the kind of cultivation we 
want, the next question to consider is the tools to 
do it with. 

Here, again, it is easy to lay down principles, 
but not always easy to apply them to conditiors. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


The tool that fines the top of the soil and leaves 
it smooth and level is a good tool. The tool that 
digs down among the roots or leaves the surface 
of the ground ridged and uneven is not a good 
tool. The first class includes harrows, weeders, 
Sweeps, shallow-running cultivators; the 
class includes turn-plows, bull-tongues, 
shovels and similar contrivances. 

From another point of view that tool is good 
which enables the farmer to cover much ground 
in a little while; the one that compels him to go 
many times across the field to cover a little ground 
is not a good one. The ideal cultivator is one 
that spreads widely, fines thoroughly and reaches 
only a little ways down. The deep plowing should 
be done before the crops are planted. The deep- 
running tool injures the crop and wastes labor. 

It should need no argument to convince anyone 
of the truth of this last sentence; yet we all know 
that in thousands of Southern fields this year the 
plowman will go back and forth across his fields, 
breaking roots, dissipating moisture, wasting la- 
bor, cutting down profits. On another page is a 
note from a man who regards the turn-plow, used 
one one side of the row at a time, as the ‘‘ideal’’ 
cultivation. It is hard to understand why so 
many Southern farmers are still so wedded to 
these deep-running tools; perhaps it is because 
they prefer killing big grass with a plow to killing 
little grass with a harrow or weeder. It may be 
simply because they have these old implements 
and think they cannot afford to buy others; but 
whatever the reason, they are going to make 
smaller crops than they should, just as long as 
they cultivate crops with deep-running tools. 

We said just above that the turn-plow might be 
necessary at times to kill weeds, and so it may; 
but it is used in cultivation a thousand times 
where it should not be, to once where it should be. 
Indeed, if these root-destroying tools were used 
only when they are really necessary, almost literal 
obedience would be given to our last command- 
ment of cultivation: When the crop comes up, 
put the plows under the shed and leave them 
there. 
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Cultivate Before You Plant. 


EF TiLLAGE is manure, as the old adage has it, 
I then the important problem yet applicable to 
the crop of 1918, is tillage. The cultivation of 
the crop. in the broad sense, is any work done on 
the soil before and after planting. Southern crops 
generally receive a large amount of labor expend- 
ed on cultivation, but too large a proportion of 
this expenditure of labor is in cultivating the crops 
after they are up and growing. For this reason, 
as well as because one-horse and hand implements 
are used too largely, the cultivation of our crops 
is expensive. After the crop is up and in the way 
it offers a serious obstacle to cheap cultivation. 
Impleinents covering a large area cannot be used 
and small implements and hand labor always add 
to the cost of cultivation. There is no manner of 
doubt but more cau be accomplished for the same 
cost in cultivating the crops before they are plant- 
ed than sfterward. This is true because more can 
be done at the same cost. when the crops are not 
in the way, but also because the crops grow more 
rapidly and less cultivation is required by grow- 
ing creps planted on well prepared land. 

The South, of all sections, should not neglect 
proper cultivation or preparation before planting. 
Our seasons are long and there is ample time to 
prepare the land well before planting. A season 
whieh is backward or when the early spring is wet 
offers greater inducements for neglecting proper 
preparaiion of the soil, but in few cases will it pay 
to negiect thorough preparation, even in such 
seasons. 

Of course, it is generally true that moderately 
early planting is usually best, but good prepara- 
tion will easily make up for a delay of a week or 
two in planting. As between early planting with 
poor preparation, and a little later planting with 
good preparation the advantage is almost uniform- 
ly in favor of the good preparation. This lesson, 


well learned, would work wonders in lessened cost 
of cultivation and increased yields. 
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EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION, LEGISLATION. 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Co-operation to Multiply it, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress— Plain T 


By CLARENCE POE 
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Country Women Must Organize. 


HE most important thing in this week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer is Mrs. Hutt’s call for the 
organization of women’s clubs in the coun- 
try. It is impossible to foretell the good that may 
be accomplished by this movement. Women’s 
clubs in our towns have long been one of the fore- 
most agencies of progress in our urban life; wom- 
en’s clubs in the country should become one of 
the foremost agencies of rural progress. 

Talk the matter over with your wife, Mr. Farm- 
er, and see if she cannot get about three other 
wide-awake women in the neighborhood to join 
her in calling a meeting to organize. If you can 
get even six to ten women in your community, 
there’s no telling the good that may follow, both 
for the women and the men. 

We men never work out any mighty program 
of progress, we never start a righteous crusade, 
or enlist as soldiers in any war, without the inspi- 
ration of women’s enthusiasm for our cause; and 
right here and now lies one of the sorest needs of 
the world-wide movement for rural co-operation 
and the development of a finer rural civilization. 
The women must join in and help stir up the men. 
Our Farmers’ Union meetings, with their discus- 
sions of men’s work, do not interest these women. 
We must have a separate organization allied with 
the Union. 

Why not then the “United Farm Women?” And 
why not have your wife become one of the charter 
members, one of the original supporters, of the 
organization that may become historic? If she is 
willing just to try, ask her to send us—or Mrs. 
Hutt—-a postal card or a letter right away. : 


What Women Can Do. 


WV 7 OMEN, after all, are the chief molders of 
civilization. It is the man’s place to sup- 
ply its material basis, but its finest flower- 

ing is the product of women’s activities. Rural 

civilization has lagged largely because farm wom- 
en of all classes have had least opportunity for 
united effort, least organization and co-operation 

—and alas! too often, least education. 

Saddest of all is the fact that the educated 
woman in the country, finding conditions in the 
community unattractive, has too often run away 
from them to town instead of setting out to im- 
prove them, has run away from her God-given op- 
portunity for service. Now, of course, one woman 
cannot, single-handed, remake a community, but 
there are thousands and thousands of neighbor- 
hoods (perhaps the very one in which you live, 
kind reader) in which one earnest, consecrated, 
tactful woman could rally her sisters to her and 
with their aid literally revolutionize community 
life. 

For one thing, be sure the woman’s club would 
help get larger and better schools, for if there is 
anything a mother is interested in, it is the edu- 
cation of her children. Then, too, the club would 
doubtless work out the idea of having the school 
become a social center—a place for neighborhood 
gatherings, lectures, debates (a debating club is 
a great help to any neighborhood), entertain- 
ments, special meetings to discuss plans for neigh- 
borhood betterment, local shows for exhibits of 
farm crops, woman’s work, the boys’ corn exhib- 
its, the girls’ canning work, etc., etc. You may 
be sure, too, that the women would work for better 
roads and rural telephones and county fairs. and 
a better public health service and school libraries 
and reading rooms and a score of other needed 
improvements that your community may go with- 
out for another generation, if we depend on men 
alone to do the job. 

Men and women were meant to do team work-— 
side by side, pulling together. Men’s organiza- 
tions can do a great deal alone, but they can do 
four times more if the power of women’s organi- 
zations is added to theirs. 





Why Not Have a School Farm? 


W " ARE going to keep everlastingly ham- 
mering away at this matter of better coun- 
try schools, because this is the foundation 
stone of all progress. Last week we emphasized 
four essentials: (1) a six-months term; (2) com- 
pulsory attendance between eight and fourteen; 
(3) agriculture, domestic science, and health 
teaching in full measure, and (4) making each 
school a social center. 

This week we wish to present a new idea: Why 
not have a school farm? The United States Bu- 
reau of Education, Washington, D. C., has just 
issued a bulletin (you can get it free by sending 
a postal card for it) on “Cultivating the School 
Grounds in Wake County, North Carolina,” that 


tells all about the Wake farms. For the idea 
originated in Wake, under the leadership of Super- 
intendent Zebulon Judd. This bulletin ought to 
be read by every school committeeman and school 
teacher in the South, and we hope many a reader 
who is not a committeeman or teacher will also 
send a postal card for a free copy. 

Even before you get the bulletin, however, you 
can go ahead and make a start toward having a 
school farm. The thing to do is to get from one 
to four acres—two acres is the usual size—right 
at the school, or as near as possible, and make it 
the “school farm.” One of the best farmers in 
the community is made superintendent, and all 
the neighboring farmers who will, then turn out 
with the boys to break the land, plant the crops, 
and a little later to cultivate and harvest them. 
Usually very little labor has to be hired; the mer- 
chants and near-by bankers are usually willing to 
donate needed fertilizer and tools; and the whole 
profit—usually from $50 to $250— goes into the 
school fund to lengthen the term or have two 
teachers teaching where only one taught before. 

The writer was at a meeting of Wake school 
teachers last fall when several school farm super- 
intendents told the story of their work” The best 
school farm reporting had made $202.30 profit the 
previous year; and the average for the county was 





$110—+to say nothing of the fact that the neigh- ~* 


bors were profited enough, even if there had been 
no financial return, by the new spirit of neighbor- 
liness, co-operation, and all-round progress foster- 
ed by the school-farm idea. Besides, the school 
farm opens the way for practical agricultural 
teaching. 

Here’s a chance to get money for a better school 
in many a community where it would perhaps be 
impossible to carry a local tax election; and it is 
not too late, if you act quickly, to get a school 
farm started this year, and make two or three 
bales of cotton to increase your educational rev- 
enues. Why not send for the bulletin mentioned 
and talk up the idea among your neighbors? 


Two Tuberculous Children: Should One Die? 


HEN, too, we are coming to medical inspec- 
tion of school children next (Northampton 
County, N. C., has just arranged for it); 
not to provide free medical attention for every 
child, but to find out what medical attention each 
child needs, so that those financially able may 
provide it from their own purses; and sooner or 
later, we shall have a properly restricted system, 
so that if his parents are unable to pay the full 
fee needed to effect a suffering child’s recovery, 
the public will come to his rescue. 

This is the very staff of democracy—and Chris- 
tianity. We don’t want Socialism with any arbi- 
trary equality of rewards, but the master passion 
of the century is for equality of opportunity—of 
mind and body and soul. The Almighty sees to 
the equality of all souls, but it is for society to 
see that every child shall have an equal oppor- 
tunity for mental training and for freedom from 
disease. Medical inspection is a step in this direc- 
tion. The English health insurance plan is an- 
other—a plan whereby each worker pays eight 
cents a week, his employer six, and the Govern- 
ment four, to provide medical attention for the 
worker without further cost. Either from the 
public revenues or in some other way, such facili- 
ties must be provided, at least for every child. 

We recently knew an exceptionally bright and 
attractive little boy who became afflicted with tu- 
berculosis of the bones. Because his parents were 
fairly well-to-do, he got expert medical and hos- 
pital attention and got well—is happy, active, and 
all the future smiles upon him. But here is an- 
other boy with the same disease, just as worthy 
and worth as much to society as the other boy, 
but his parents are poor, and because he cannot 
get expert medical and hospital attention, an im- 
proper system of society ruthlessly sentences him 
to the coffin and the grave, as it would a common 
murderer. Is this right? Can it ever be right 
in the sight of the Almighty? Can it really be 
regarded as anything but a disgrace to our so- 
called Christian civilization? 


Equality of Opportunity for Every Child. 


E LONG ago came to say that there shall be 

W free-public education—that no child shall 
be compelled to grow up in life ignorant— 

that is to say, maimed and crippled in mind—just 
because his parents are poor—but unfortunately 
we have added, “provided those parents are suffi- 
ciently interested to send him to school.” Now we 
are coming to go a step further and say (by com- 
pulsory attendance laws) that no child shall be 
compelled to grow up ignorant, maimed and crip- 
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pled in mind, no matter if his parents are them- 
selves too indifferent to see that he goes to school. 
The community will see to it for his own good. And 
before the century is old, we shall take the third , 
step and our “legislation to promote equal rights 
and human progress”’ will say that just as no child 
shall grow up crippled and maimed in mind be- 
cause his parents are either unable or unwilling 
to educate him, so no child shall enter life crip- 
pled and maimed in body because his. parents 
are too poor to provide proper medical attention 
or too indifferent to discover his physical needs. 


With the socialistic idea of giving all men equal- 
ity of reward, dividing the world’s goods equally 
among efficient and inefficient, virtuous and 
vicious alike, we have scant patience; but the 
democratic idea of giving all men equality of op- 
portunity should beat in the blood of every man 
who reverences either the Sermon on the Mount 
or the Declaration of Independence. And our 
first duty is to see to it that every child shall ‘have 
an equal right to break the shackles of ignorance 
and disease and begin life free, in mind and body, 
fully free to be of the very highest service to his 
fellows God’s unmarred gifts make him capable of 
—free “‘to burgeon out all there is within him.” 


Minor Matters. 


PEAKING of the tariff in last week’s paper 
S reminds us of this sample exposure of the 

present iniquities as given in an advance ad- 
vertisement of an article to appear in the May 
Century—an article prepared by so eminent au- 
thority as W. I. Stone, formerly chief statistician 
of the Tariff Board. Here’s the example: 


“Venerable ‘infants’: 
WOON BNOGUBLEY Gc kcsssdvceawn 100 years old 
WOTSCEG ANGUETY: 6c ssc ccsccaee 50 years old 
Highest protection, lowest wages. 


“The tariff and the poor man‘ 
Duty on cloth at $1.68 a yard.... 87 per cent 
Duty on cloth at $0.12 a yard.... 200 per cent.” 


The same advertisement gives these figures to 
illustrate another forthcoming Century article, 
which figures we reprint to illustrate the possi- 
bilities of health legislation. The article is called 
“A Winning Fight for Health in New York City,” 
and the statistics are these: 


1866. 1912. 
“Death rate per thousand........ 34 14,11 
Average lenBth Of NTO... sccceses 30 years 66 years: 


40,000 babies saved, at $18 per baby.’’ 
* * 8 


The greatest political discovery the farmer has 
made in recent times is that the best way to get 
needed legislation is not to bolt and start a new 
party, but to really make his power felt in the 
party to which he already belongs. Petitions and 
letters compelled the recent North Carolina Legis- 
lature to give the farmers a six-months school 
term; and another fine illustration of “‘the power 
of postage stamps” is given by the Rural New 
Yorker in reporting the decision of a New York 
Assemblyman to support the farmers’ bill regulat- 
ing commission men and their charges. “For the 
Lord’s sake pass the bill,’’ exclaimed this excited 
politician in discussing the matter the other day, 
and our contemporary thus explains the cause of 
his excitement: 


“But why has this influential gentleman 
come over upon the Lord’s side with a rush? 
Is he a farmer who has seen his dollar bill 
fade away to thirty-five cents? No; but he 
knows what it is to be a well-cultivated crop 
with several thousand sharp hoes cutting the 
weeds out of his mind. The farmers have 
stuck postage stamps on Mr. Smith’s back 
until he can hardly get his coat on. So many 
pen points have been put into him that Mr. 
Smith begins to feel like a tattooed man. The 
letters have come into Albany like a blizzard. 
There has never been anything like it, and it 
is an eye-opener to many a tough old politi- 
cian who never before knew the biting power 
of a postage stamp.” 


* * * 


Don’t forget the great Farmers’ Conference at 
Richmond, Virginia, April 16 to 18. . Rural 
co-operation, better marketing methods, better 
systems of rural credit, the country church, the 
country school—all these problems are to be con- 
sidered, and there are cheap railroad, hotel and 
boarding-house rates. Write a postal to Dr. A. P, 
Bourland, Southern Building, Washington, D. C., 
for full free information, if interested. 





A Thought for the Week. 


QUAL! That is the word! On that word I 
E plant myself and my party—the equal right 
of every child born on earth to have the op- 
portunity to ““burgeon out all there is within him.” 
—Charles B. Aycock. (The last paragraph of his 
last prepared speech, when he died April 4, 1912.) 
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JUST A LITTLE PILL 
@@ THIS SIZE 6@ 


placed under the skin 
by a single thrust of 


the instrument .... 


No Dose to Measure, 
No Liquid to Spill, 
No String to Rot. 


SIMPLEST, SAFEST, 
SUREST, QUICKEST 
WAY TO VACCINATE 
CATTLE AGAINST 


BLACKLEC 


Purchasers of 100 doses 
ect ap Injector FREE 


May be procured from your 
druggist or veterinarian. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


DETROIT. . MICHIGAN 

















Don’t Let Moisture Evaporate 
and Your Crop Burn Up! 





See in above diagram how the moisture 
in your soilis lost unless you have your 
soil well cultivated. The mulch, where 
the soil has been pulverized, prevents 
evaporation. 

Get the Rawlings Pulverizing Harrow 
and Cultivator. It makes the ideal 
mulch—causes soil to retain moisture— 
keeps crops from firing. It'll pay for it 
self in increased yields, For the condi- 
tion of the soil counts even more than 
the plant foodsinit. This machine does 
two men’s work at one time—takes the 
place of thespike harrow and the disc 
harrow—does the work better. 
wages-time-and work. 


Size No. 6, shown below, $14.00 net cash at 
Baitimore. 


The Rawlings Implement Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Dept. C 


Saves 




















A Cowpea Thresher 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines, 
breaking less than 2 per cent. Also threshes Wheat and 
Oats. ‘*The machine I have been looking for 26 years.’’ 
—Prof W. F. Massey. ‘°‘A machine that will meet every 
demand."'— . H. A. Morgan, Tenn. Experiment Sta- 
tion. Nothing likeit. Bookiet ‘‘A’’ FREE. 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 


-—— McKILLIP , 
Veterinary College 


Chicago— Chartered 1892 
AFFORDS CLENICAL ADVANTAGES 
New college building containing every modern 
equipment. Sessions begin Sept. 11, 1913, The new 
. 8 Sanitary and Pure Food laws require large 
and increasing number of Veterina: 
@ Write for Catalog and other information. 
George B. McKiilip, Soc., Dept. D ,Wabesh Ave., Ch 


























LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








WHEN THE COW COMES FRESH. 


Then, More Than at Any Other Time 
She Needs Good Care and Careful 
Feeding. 


T IS the season of the year when a 
great many cows will be freshen- 
ing. I think it a much better plan 
to have cows freshen in the fall and 
I have most of mine to do so, still 
it is not possible to have all of them 
freshen then. I find that the cow 
that brings a calf just at this season 
requires very special care to have her 
do well, and it is one of the most im- 
portant things about the care of dairy 
cows, to have the cow bring the calf 
and begin on the lactation period in 
fine healthy condition. A noted au- 


ing. I used to fall down here more 
than at any other place. I wanted 
to begin pushing my cow at once. I 
find that two weeks is the shortest 
possible time to begin to feed any 
ways heavy and then the feed given 


‘should be composed chiefly of bran. 


Now you need not think that I am 
an advocate of bran as an economical 
feed for dairy cows, for I think it is 
the most expensive feed that can be 
had at present prices; but there is 
nothing that quite takes the place of 
it just at this time, when the cow 
calves. More trouble is caused by 
overfeeding just after calving than at 
any other time. 

A few weeks ago a man phoned 
me that he had a very sick cow, that 
she had the “holler horn and the hol- 














“WE’LL BE COWS SOME DAY.” 





thority on dairy subjects has this to 
say about a cow’s start after calv- 
ing: 
“It is like the steam locomo- 
tive, the engineer knows he has 
a long, careful and important 
run ahead; so he begins to get 
his engine in the finest condition. 
After this is done, he must have 
a big head of steam, for if he has 
not he will lose time which 
means great loss in every way.” 


My experience has taught me to 
interpret his meaning like this: The 
cow needs to be in the most health- 
ful condition when she starts on the 
nine or ten-months’ journey, the lac- 
tation period, and that she should be 
made to develop all the milk-secret- 
ing power she possesses to begin with. 
The more milk a cow is made to give 
when she is fresh, the lenger she will 
give milk before going dry, and the 
greater profit will be had from her. 
So it is here that the tact and skill 
of the dairyman. comes in to make 
him profit. 

The good dairyman watches the 
freshening cows, especially at this 
season, first to see that they are en- 
tirely free from constipation and that 
they are very hungry when feeding 
time comes. He knows that their 
hair must show that they are in tip- 
top condition. I find that there is one 
remedy that all good dairymen agree 
upon when these troubles are noticed, 
and that is a good dose of linseed oil, 
followed with a bran mash made up 
about this way, three quarts bran and 
about two quarts whole oats thor- 
oughly mixed and scalded. Keep cov- 
ered while steaming and feed milk 
warm. 

Considering that the milk cow has 
ealved and is in a perfectly ‘healthy 
condition, there is danger, of the en- 
thusiastic boy especially, over feed- 


ler tail.”” When I got there they had 
split the poor thing’s tail and put salt 
and pepper in it and kad bored a 
quarter-inch hole in her horns. [ 
found that she had several degrees of 
fever, her breath had that peculiar 
smell that goes with this peculiar 
trouble and she absolutely refused to 
eat anything. We gave her a pound 
and a half dose of epsom salts in a 
quart and a half warm water and 
gave her a thorough enema using 
simply cold water, injecting it with a 
three-foot rubber hose and funnel. 
This injeetion was repeated every 
morning until the cow was eating 
heartily, which was the third day af- 
ter the first treatment. The trouble 
was caused by feeding too heavily on 
cottonseed soon after calving. 

When the ealf is two weeks old, 
the mother being in a healthy. condi- 
tion, may be tried a little. I begin 
by adding a pound more to her feed 
and noting the result at the pail. A 
cow’s milk should always be weighed, 
for there is no other way by which 
you can tell how to feed economical- 
ly. And if you have never tried your 
eows you do not know their real val- 
ue. Authenticated records show that 
there are cows that produced 1,000 
pounds butter in a year. An owner 
of one of these cows said that his 
e€ow was paying him a fine interest 
on an investment of $20,000. You 
might have a record-breaking cow in 
your herd and not know it. I know 
of one of the 1,000-pound class that 
sold at a very ordinary price just be- 
cause the owner had not thought to 
give her trial. 

A cow’s feed should be gradually 
increased, if the most possible profit 
is to be had from her, until she shows 
no increase in her milk flow, then the 
feed should be cut down until she 
shows sign of falling off in milk. It 
is very interesting to study the dif- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


ferent cows in a herd in this way, 
and the dairyman who fails to do it 
is losing lots of the real pleasure of 
his occupation and is not realizing 
the profit he should on his invest- 
ment. FELIX WILLIAMS. 





When the Breeder’s Responsibility 
Ends. 


READER asks the following ques- 

tion: “If I ship a’ bred gilt that 
is due to farrow in 15 days and noth- 
ing is said of the probability of her 
losing her pigs, who should bear the 
loss if she loses pigs in shipping? 
Should I be held responsible for the 
loss?’’ 

Assuming that the buyer knew 
that the gilt was within 15 days of 
farrowing and the seller shipped the 
sow as soon after the sale as practi- 
cable, the responsibility would rest 
with the purchaser. 

We are told that “nothing was said 
as to the probability of her losing her 
pigs’’ and the seller, who is supposed 
to be a breeder and familiar with 
such matters, might be criticised for 
not calling the attention of the buyer 
to this danger. It may be stated, 
however, that sows shipped as much 
as 15 days before farrow, run little 
risk of losing their pigs unless the 
trip is a long one or they receive 
rough usage of some sort. It, there- 
fore, appears that the seller should 
not be held responsible for this loss, 
but as a breeder seeking to build up 
a good reputation and a larger trade, 
he might find it advisable to divide 
the loss with his customer. 





The Case for Free-Range. 


HAVE never written a line for any 

newspaper in my life, but after 
reading all the articles about the 
stock-law in recent issues, I feel it 
my duty to let you know my senti- 
ments on this question. 

According to your instructions in 
farming, one cannot utilize the farm 
crops to the best advantage without 
having the farm fenced so stock can 
harvest many of the crops without 


the use of high-priced labor. This I 
am sure is right. 
Then the _ stock-law will cause 


farmers to have to fence both farm 
and pasture which will be a great 
burden and expense, and most. poor 
farmers will not be able to do this 
even if they have the land. And ifa 
man thinks it pays best to keep his 
stock up, why not do so without the 
law? : 

There can be no reason, as I can 
see, only the law’ will cause a ma- 
jority of the people to have very lit- 
tle or no stock at all, and then the 
man that is able to have stock ean 
get a better price for them. 

In this county there is about 85 
per cent of the land in the woods. 
Lots of it swamp, marshes, etc., which 
affords a good range for stock, and 
I am sure that a big majority of the 
eountry people are in favor of the 
free-range and are benefitted by it. 
For the people in the eastern part of 
North Carolina to have _ stock-law 
voted on them would be the greatest 
injustice and draw-back to the ma- 
jority of them that could possibly 
eome upon them. 

As partly proof of what I have said 
and against the assertion that some 
have made, that there is about as 
much stock and far better in the 
stock-law territory than there is in 
the free-range; I will say, that we 
people in the free-range sell hundreds 
of dollars worth of livestock as well 
as dressed every year to the people 
from Pitt County, where they have 
the stock-law, and often get as much 
for them per pound live-weight as we 
ean get in our home market dressed. 
and they come here after them. 

Now, if they ean raise plenty of 
stock why do they come 50 or 60 
miles with mules and wagon and pay 
such prices? Cc. B. LATHAM. 

Pinetown, N. C. 





Editorial Comment:—Mr. Latham 
(Continued. on page 23.) 
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1a up Seed “gad endure caerere a i — a fine lot 8 0. ager to ae ac or paie with 2OTH CENTURY GRADER 
trade i ’ , or delivery about Apri nh =6Price $10 per Our five year old, 15 hand jack, ‘“‘Ken- With one man t 
reba $2.50 bushel. Peck 75 cents. pig or $15 per pair. First orders received tucky Joe”, selected from the famous ditch 4ft. wide, 8 operate and a team of horse pty ay 
livide ‘ill be filled Kentucky Blue Bell stock in one day at cost of only 2c per rod: 
FAIRVIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. ||] are cwn ein ges Bute eiatoncnd asa Bile 5 
,fa etto, a. Z Having stood him for the past two on toad. Weight only 600 Ibs.—light, 
i jy |} JAMES SWING, Lexington, N. C. years we guarantee him an excellent Hoos guaranteed, lasts a lifetime, 
™ breeder, free from blemish and in finest b anc ia pee: Also “yaks ro rosie, toma 
‘ - sition SF) land, clears sage brus Many other 
MAMMOTH BLACK. Ee : ; farm uses. Ly od 
yr any OCCONEECHEE FARM 978 P a M. ih Bla a in P - taken in the next ten days we will athe wn Ay fo) Respon- 
fter ! oun ammot ac og eliver at your express station for $350. BW froo book epttiedic: | 
. im ' . i t hog ever d ed in North Caro- Address > a pone 
1 it Berkshires of the na W my isiealed thls hog. Ui: ave The Baker bite ce 
ce x LORD PREMIER STRAINS. near 200 fine pigs on hand. Order before P. W. WORDEN, Mer., | 960 Exchange Blas 
senti- picked over. ; Altamont Range, Tullahoma, Tenn. Memphis, Tenn, 
oe — inoculated with Anti Cholera Serum ae wh lpn omg eee bed Ht = 
e | efore shipment. “ . ’ , 
ms in 3 Shropshire,Bucks from imported Bucks. $12 to $15 each. MAKE PLOWING A BOY’S JOB 
farm | Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, of the best strains. JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, The Kentucky Jack Farm \ Pee Seige 8 plow—no 
ithout i All breeds of poultry. Write for what you want. GREENSBORO, N. C. Established in 1884 _ Wi ‘Sibi Sivas Si —= 
Ev thi ld d h P: inner 
ie cnn verything, sold under the Ocvonecehee Brand ts mtig ghtged,and raise the mew afperp noe 0 
ithout to the purchaser. y us and save tne e speculator’ a Aront: wail: ride. Works in 
TAMWORTHS. Write today for prices on jacks, aK) any ground. Turns 


even furrows. Ea:- 
ier on horses than 
dragging the plow. 


This T OCCONEECHE jennets and mules. A large lot to 
E FARM Tamworths. ‘PIGS; both male ‘and Select from. 
















































, JOE E. WRIGHT, > 
.¢. ight on th 
oa sini =* WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, Junction City, Ky. If 10 Days’ F Trial Sk saan beers 
s' Free Tria " 
| — D. J. LYBROOK, Manager, Branch Barn arene Mount, N.C. Dicsiieis ancdktialenandiad merit return the Winner. We’ i return your mon. 
rea * . ° Ps i ey and pay freig oth ways. the Winner isn 
'— “ Berkshire Special for This Week. | ®-F-?-* brn Steam Guctory Oier, “Write for it taday: Be fest. 
Finest lot i i , ; an 

o this Have preg By baa ge rca a we | Mountain Home TAMWORTHS—Winners of JACKS d PERCHERONS LEWIS MFG. CO., Box J, Cortland, N. Y. 

piece No. 136964 y Rivals Master- | all the grand champion prizes offered at the | 45 of the bestand btggest bone Mammoth jacks in Ken- 
id ifa DUROC-JERSEY sg pe great International Livestock Exposition, | tucky. Registered Percheron stallions and mares. 
ep his it : “iy / r service boars and bred | Chicago, Also same at the Iowa, Minnesota, | Breeders of Hampshire swine and Big Black Pigs. 
p gil a oO for immediate delivery at a] Wisconsin and Michigan State Fairs, fall of Write for catalog and visit our farm, 
ut the price (nat will interest you when quality | 1912. 55 blue ribbons won at above fairs.| HT. BROWN & CO., Lexington, K 

F eon eieerXIMBALL FARM Choice stock of all ages for sale at reason- ia ted s he 
— Route No. 6, Oxford, N. C. pot ac gay W. Warren Morton, Russellville, PERCHERONS. 
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& ma- Two-year-old Pure-bred Tamworth Boar for PERCHERON STALLIONS AND JACKS 
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y ~ DUROC-JERSEYS. sale. Perfect condition and well pro- Imported and American Bred 
2n the Rrnnnnrnnmnenrnnnrnnnnrnnrnrernmrrnrrrnreen | portioned. Price $35. i i 
< en We have as fine lot to select from as there is 
D. T. EDWARDS, Kinston, N. C. in America, all good colors with Quality and \ : 
Duroc Jerseys Action, and will sell as cheap as any respon- rN PE bee eee 
ut 8b Of the Col.’s and Ohio Chief Strain, eae POLAND CHINAS. ere pl a a OF ae eee 8 y a 
woods In order to make room for our spring Gebietes Mpls { * 2 
ds. orl onder to make. room for our spring 1!“ BOLAND CHINA HOGS || BAUHARD BRos., Martinsville, Ind. | 
which prices on few choice service boars, and B N 
bred gilts due to farrow last da f Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive Ce ee ee cee naa a 
ore : e rrow last day o 3 3 : 
om _ March ae April. Pigs of all ages at boars. All pure-bred. aN 
oO e reasonable prices. "T VW ade from thorough- 
of the L, M. Whitaker & Co., Fayetteville, Tenn. T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. RE = ‘ed a ) aR 
Zvery spring your mares drop _ inferior 
by it. Poland Ch'nas—i0 summer and fall boars, large | colts you lose one more year of your time in Ere Oatalo shows 109 
y and smooth, $12.50 to $20 and several bred gilts and young | which to br 1 ti stuff that pa Tr 4 f = Sosa be 
: anc 0 Ls a Z : reed 1e 1 pays. There's og, farm Iti 
part of > OLLINS” JERSEY RE j sows, $25 to'$:5. Registered and guaranteed to please. profit in Percherons because they are what's fence at from sks 
ck-law W. J. OWEN & SONS, R, 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. wanted. Don’t delay. Investigate now. I'll 
rene ‘ ‘ put my time against yours to prove you Cents a Rod Up 
reates f You get Sanat Jersey Red ;~3 eT $ HEREFORDS. should PURCHASE PERCHERONS. 
a tele ; igs at cost of common : S Psi feed i Satie ae rate Stee f Sold on 30 days free trial. If not satisfied re- 
. stock by our new Sales fie . B he na I ‘ Oh SE SSeS Ne: See Tee turn 1£ at our expense and we will refund 
ossibly \Ofter, “New Titustrated Herefords est non in the South. WAYNE DINSMORE, Sec’y Percheron So- yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 
NN . CAtAlGd Sema. ooking orders now. ciety of America. BARBED WIRE $1.55 
mers 4 es §6GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. Union Stock Yards, Chicago. py sn endl ‘denen 
: - Box uncie, Indiana. 
, some { ABERDEEN ANGUS SADDLE HORSES SS ARERR SAREE RN St AERP TH UES mas SRE 
out as on Cattle—A tow "sholes. y young pulls. ‘at 2 stetions. guaran, cotta and fillies of the very best 
. a caval rt- enmark an ief breeding. Special pri tal- 
in the HAZELBROOK FARM DUROC JERSEYS | @'t'active prices—the broad-backed, short- | jions tor the next thirty days. The best saddie horses | | ® JD 
» is in 70 fine pigs, two to three months old. Sired by, *‘Gold Bee, Cony : purpte. | in the land are bred in the Heart of the Blue Grass t - 
Bond Again,’’ and a son of the famous boar. Also registered Percheron stallions of the Catalog now ready. J. F. COOK, Lexin ton. Ky ry 
iat we Eight splendid brood sows, 17 months old. Allstock | show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale Sete 4 ska be x ; 
eligible for registration. Pigs and sows sold over 4 | Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia For all purposes. Direct from factory, 
ndreds States and every customer pleased—‘‘Your pigs are the : : z JERSEYS. i . 
talk of the neighborhood,’’ is the way one stock farm Ow, =Y 4-4 Bargain Prices—13c per rod up 
is well woner puts it. Write for prices. HOLSTEINS. ik nf Nake ath eee ses) Get our new fence book before 
people FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevillians, Va. Pe eos hap ps ” Nellendale Ses or 2223 you buy fence tor Horses, Cat 
hav : . 
4 Mm Sterling Herd Duree Jerseys. Holstein Friesian Cattle offers for sale at a reasonable price three regis- 4 We Ae Soe barre Bend wos Seb 
$s muc ; : : err |! For a short time we are offering a tered Jersey Bull Calves from high-producing ‘quality, Mail postal now for Big Fence 
, as we Bred Eee pa Gitte snd March and April Pigs, | | jo¢ of exceptionally well bred reg dams. J.N. VARNELL, Prop., R.6, Cleveland, Tenn. Dest’ 87 THE BROWN FENCE 9 WIRE CO. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
a : th quality. 
ressed. |} istered Holstein Bull Calves at a 
R. W. WATS q | VETERINARY rE. 
F eM, Farest Beyet, Ve |f low price. Place your orders soon ree : a pies trues Heavy Close fo Fence 
nty of D | f as these will not last long. ads et aces ; yas aan 4 
uroc-Jer- : 7» . , . ee 
— MONTROSE FAR - —— Jor: | THE SCHOOL of VETERINARY MEDICINE | 24c Per Rod 
r+ of Gold Bond Again and others of his class. | Meadow Farm Dairy at the University of Pennsylvania, trains | Steel Farm Gates $2.% and up. 
nd pay Superb August boars and gilts. September and | ORANGE, VA. students in all lines of veterinary work. | Gelenagee yee Wire, $1.55 per 
: October g Hig Facilities unexcelled. For catalog, address | spool. Our large —_ ogue of 
AM. er gilts. Highest quality. | Louis A. Klein, Dean, Dept. D, 39th & Wood- | fences for every ates, 
OUN FF. ANDERSON, _ Foindextes.Ve. | PURE-BRED REGISTERED lawn, Ave., Philadelphia," sq fencotoulaand applic SNe 
= ‘ i 
HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSE s | : HOLSTEIN CATTLE cont Free to any addre 
Re sH-CLASS aaa JERSEY HOGS Remember that if what you wish to buy | THE MASON FENCE oo. 
aatham Bred and for ais Noa ARS e. The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
a c sale, Yombining th blood ’ Box Leesburg, Ohie 
) lines of the best. Pigs and bred sows ready { for Free illustrated Booklets. | is not advertised in the Progressive Farmer, : - 99 
to ship. HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. you can often get it by putting a little | : : 
D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C.| Box 180 = Brattleboro, Vt. | notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. : Our- advertisers. are :guaranteed. 
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4 14.0 ECG INCUBATOR 


anai4o0 CHICK BROODER 
BS Caitsornia oa: $I O 
wood, covered or. 
th asbestos and galvan: 


ized iron: has triple walle, copper 
nursery, 


ta egg tester, 
thermometor. ready to use. 30 DAYS’ Ss 
RIAL—money poe DE, O. KB. Write for 
Fake Catalog today-NOW 
lronctad Incubator Co.. Dent 101 Racine, Wis. 
ORPINGTONS. 


SINGLE COMB 
BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Good ones, too! Winners wherever shown. 

Eggs from choice matings $1.50 for 15 $4.50 

per 50, $8 per hundred. Mating list on re- 

quest. Satisfaction guaranteed. Now isthe 
best time to order. 


FAIRLEA FARM, PIKEVILLE, N. C. 
Flock headed by 


Buff Orpingtons $rd Cock at Spar- 


tanburg, January 1913, and includes 1st and 2nd 
hens and Ist and 2nd pullets at same show. Eggs 
at $2 per 15 MRS. A, DBD. LITTLEJOHN, 

Box 254 Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


FINE BLACK ORPINGTONS 
A $100.00 Rooster pe from Cooke) 
Best in State. oy oe per 15. 
From prize winning Pa Ny 2.60 
A.S. & 1. B. WATKINS, Henderson, N. C. 


SINGLE COMB WHITE ORPINGTON EGGS 
1.25 to $2.50 for 15. 

A laying strain. 53 dozen eggs, 28 days, 
February, 32 hens. Pens headed by first 
prize winner. A. L. STARR, 

Mooresville. N. C. 


Let me give youa few reasons why 
Poultry you should breed S. C. *“*CRYSTAL”’ 
bdo ORPINGTONS. Handsome mating list mailed 

free ving full information and reasonable prices. 
Guan’ and service guaranteed. 
RAYMOND CROWDER, Blackstone, Va. 


All low set, 

ite Orpingtons boxes: 

deep Won 

themselves and will breed winners. Eggs shipped by 
ex. or parcel post paid. 


MIDNIGHT POULTRY FARMS, Asheboro, N.C, 


WHITE ORPINGTONS—“As Good as the 
Best”—Two pens grand birds for sale, 
at $25 pen. Eggs, $2 and $5 per 15. Sat- 


isfaction guaranteed. 
WM. J. LLOYD, Chattahoochee, Ga. 


White Orpingtons 
Low, deep bodied birds. Excellent layers, setters and 
mothers: quick maturers; all ban ad eee stock, Cat- 
alogue free. Imported and America 

McKEE’S WHITE ORPINGTON "YARDS 
Box P. F. : Watertown, Tenn. 






















































THE POULTRY YARD. 








A POULTRY MEDICINE CHEST. 


By F. J. Rothpletz. 


HEN sickness appears among a 
flock of poultry, it is, in almost 
every case, owing to one of two main 
causes, introduction of a contagious 
trouble from another flock, or a dis- 
ease originating from local, unsani- 
tary conditions. In either case, the 
entire flock being equally exposed, 
the trouble is likely. to affect all, 
sooner or later. The average farm 
poultryman is seldom provided with 
a “first aid’’ outfit, or medicine chest, 
with the result that serious losses 
are likely to occur before he obtains 
appropriate remedies. Accidents, too, 
are always among the possibilities, 
with equal unpreparedness for the 
emergency. 
The following will cover the needs 
in a majority of cases: 


a glass tumbler; glass, graduated to 
ounces and fractions; some small, 
smooth splints; (the last for bind- 
ing up broken legs or wings.) Also 
some absorbent cotton, strips of clean 
muslin and soft cotton string. A 
door should be well fitted on, hung 
on good hinges and fitted with lock 
and key. In suitable boxes or bar- 
rels, should also be kept (1) ground 
rock phosphate, to spread on the 
floor under the roosts and around 
nests, as an absorbent, and to pre- 
vent loss of nitrogen in the drop- 
pings. It may also help to keep away 
mites. (2) Unslaked lime, to be used 
for whitewashing at least weekly in 
spring and summer. 

The medicines in the chest should 
all be kept in well stopped bottles, 





Articles in Chest, For Use In— 


How Administered. 





Carbolic acid Roup, diphtheria, and 


eeeeeee 


As disinfectant in all 
bles 


tarrhal (throat) troubles. 


tagious or epidemic trou- 


ca- Diluted wash for head and throat. 


con- | Both strong solution (in water) and in 


whitewash. 





Coal oll, or kerosene| As insecticide 


For scaly leg 


Apply direct to roosts and other wood- 
work, Also add to whitewash, 


Mix with lard-and rub on legs, 





Carbonate of iron... 


To produce gloss in feathers 


Small doses in mash. 





Copperas (sulfate of} As tonic 


iron) 


Dissolved in drinking water. 





Copper sulfate (blue- 
stone) 
For sorehead 


Intestinal troubles ..... 


er 


-..| Two drams to 1 gallon water. Give no 
other water. 
One-half ounee to 121- quart water. 


Sponge parts two times daily. 


| 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


PARRA 





Southland’s Champ ital 
WHITEPLYMOUTHROCKS 


I have for sale a few extra fine 


COCKERELS 
At $2.50 Each. 


Sons of tested hens with records of 181 to 
232 marketable eggs laid in one year They 
will add size, vigor, vim and the egg laying 
habit to your flock 

Eggs bought from me will produce prize 
winners for you. I haven’t cheap stock, but 
pon cheap as good pure-bred stock can be 

or. 

My birds have won all special prizes and 
more first and seconds than all competitors 
combined at the South’s leading shows—At- 
lanta, Ga., Little Rock, Ark. Memphis,Tenn.. 


te. 
Satisfaction and Safe 
Delivery Guaranteed. 


MARTIN F. SCHULTES, 








Albashire, Box 431, Bartlett, Tenn. 











BARRED ROCK SPECIALIST 
8 years’ experience. Present breeders 
won National Club cup and many 
coveted prizes. Stock line bred. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 15 eggs, $1.50, 
$3 and $5. MUMFORD’S POULTRY 
FARM, Ridgecrest, N. C. l 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


va aatate 








om 





Beverly Poultry Yards, 


KITTRELL, N C. 


S. C. WHITE ORPINGTONS 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Four Prizes State Fair, Raleigh, 1912 
Prettiest birds, ge ee in this country. 
Pen averaged per hen in winter months. 
Our yards inebaaing a iuly and- August pullets are 
averaging 60 per cent daily. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING: 
$1.50 to $5 per setting; $6 to $12.50 per 100. 
. Trios, from....-.$7.50 to $25 
Cockerels ..........$2 to $10 


Enquiries promptly answered. 








Bismuth, sub nitrate} Diarrhea ...... eee Ok One to 4 grains, two or three times 
a day. 
Epsom salts .......| “Bound bowels’ (Constipa- | Small doses (% teaspoon), in moist 
tion mash, twice daily. 








Permanganate of 
potash 


Roup and throat diseases. . 


In water—enough to give it wine color. 
(No other drinking water.) 





Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—Egegs, $1 to $5 
per 15, charges prepaid. 80 per cent fertili- 
ty guaranteed. Write for mating list, de- 
scribing different breeding pens. Nothing 
but prize-winning stock in my yards. 

Claude F. Deal, Box C, Landis, N. C. 


LEGHORNS. 


Red Leghorns 


Eggs $1.50 per 15. 
JOHN H. FLEMING Nerlina, N.C 


Purebred 
State Normal College Farm White Leo- 


horn Eggs $1.50 per sitting of 15, from the best 
of stock. 
VERD PETERSON, Agr. Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Wyckoff and Ferris Strain S. C. White Leghorns 


Fifty of these fine pure-bred Leghorns, April hatched, 
must go at a sacrifice. 75¢ to$leach. Write for descrip- 
tion. Eggs for hatching $2 for 15. 


ELKTON POULTRY YARDS, Elkton, Virginia. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS. 





The new beauty ond egg 
breed. Try them. Bar- 
red Rocks, the old stand- 
Will exchange for soy beans or 





bys. 
as 




















Specialize on Anderson’s Famous Strain 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 


. Great layers. Heavy and meaty. Fine, 
well shaped birds. Send at once for free 
illustrated booklet containing my 1913 
matings. Return this ad with order for 
eggs as listed in booklet and get credit 
for One Dollar on each Five Dollar order. 


E. F. ANDERSON, Clinton, Miss. 














Rose Comb Rhode Island Red 2%. $1.% 


of 15 Took first premium East Carolina Fair, 1912. 


MRS O. H. WETHERINGTON, 





Tuscarora, _ North Carolina. 
Rose Comb R. I. Reds—°oos 33,th¢ best bet- 


Prize winners; bred to lay—they do lay, hence they pay. 

After March 15th, Eggs, $1.25, $2.0¢ and $3.50. Write for 

mating list; Box X. D. MATT THOMPSON, 
Statesville, N.C. 


WYANDOTTES. 


FISHEL’S WHITE WYANDOTTES. 
BRED TO LAY. 


Line-bred utility birds: large flocks; farm 
raised. Eggs for hatching $2.00 per 15 by par- 
cel post $5.00 per 50 by express, or $10.00 per 
100. Don’t let this offer slip by you; order 
from this ad J.C, FISHEL & SON, 
P, Hope, Ind. 























DUCKS. 
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White Indian Runner Duck Eggs. 


My pure white Runners are birds of rare quality, direct 
from the noted ‘‘Fishel’ flock Eggs, $4 for 12. Get the 
best and breed the best Eave a few fine Drakes to sell 
at@ each. No Ducks to sell 


L. H GWALTNEY, Hickman, Tenn. 


Pur e-Br et _ Runner Duck Eggs 


2 $350 per sitting. 
Clinten, 





N. C, 





Areca nut (powd.)..| Tape and hair worms 


(in- | 20 to 30 grains for each fowl, in mash. 























Male fern (powd.). testinal)..... site beea sas 30 grains to 1 dram, or 15 to 20 
drops, liquid extract, with equal part 
olive oil, morning and evening. 

Oil of turpentine.... Rik a URE EERE REE ee eee 3 or 4 drops, two or three times a day. 

Fluid extract ergot..| Egg bound ..... o6ceeseses 1 to 2 teaspoonsful, with equal portion 
olive oi!, morning and night. 

Tmunenam. ....<si.. Severe diarrhea: ...cecccess 5 to 10 drops; can be put in sweet oil. 

Rice—to be wel} All types of diarrhea...... Feed freely. Cure or preventive. A lit- 

boiled for use. Especially for turkey poults tle powdered charcoal added is bene- 
ficial. 








Charcoal (powd. or] Indigestion 


granulated) 


and fermenta- 
tion of crop or gizzard. 


Feed in mash, and dry all the time, in 
hoppers. 





Ground ginger, 
cloves, cayenne 
pepper and cinna- 
mon 


turkeys) 


Diarrhea (young chicks or- 


Level teaspoonful per bird, in mash. 








Turpentine ......... For bruises and cuts.. 


For colds and sore throat.. 


Apply plain or mixed with sweet oil. 


Give 1 or 2 drops with medicine drop- 
per. 


eeeee 








Give in mash once or twice a week. 


soee Mixed with lard, apply on head’ and 
under wings. 








Sulfur ....ceccecee.| Uaxative, mild insecticide.. 
Insecticide..... Perr ° 
or sweet] Laxative, in indigestion.... 


Castor oil, 
oil 


with drop- 
or in cap 


Small doses (teaspoonful), 
per, once or twice daily, 
sules, when go'to roost. 








WWOCE OF @ A Soccer ccc For polishing legs ... 


Rub on legs twice daily. 





Bi-chloride of mer- 
cury 


Sorehead ..cccccce cone 


«++. | 30 grains well mixed in 4 tablespoons 
melted lard and 3 tablespoons kero- 
sene. Apply with soft rag. 





Ginger, cayenne pep- 
per, or mustard. 


Tonic and stimulant . 


In mash, especially the mustard. 





Tincture of iodine...|] Chickenpox, sores, 


scaly leg, etc. 


canker, 


A drop or two in carbolated vaseline, 
rubbed in. 





Pe Frost bites 





Medicated with 
leum, Kresol, 


earbolic acid, Zeno- 
and applied as needed. 








Every poultryman can, and should 
provide at small cost, a medicine 
case, always ready, and if properly 
provided with lock and key, certain 
not to be tampered with. 

Get from a shoe dealer a small, or 
medium-sized shoe case. Line with 
heavy manilla paper. Set on end, 
and nail on the inside, (both sides) 
cleats half to three-fourths by 1% 
inches to reach from the back to 
within one inch of the top (front) 
and from eight to 12 inches apart, to 
support shelves. At the back or 
sides below the lowest shelf, which 
may be 12 inches from the bottom, 
tack a strip of good leather or can- 
vas to make loops, to hold a few sim- 
ple articles. A small pair of tweez- 
ers; a teaspoon; a small, sharp pen- 
knife; a medicine dropper; an oiler; 





properly labeled. Tin cans with tight 
covers will answer for some articles. 





The Poultry Raiser Needs a Sprayer 


al Pte who raises poultry for 
profit should have a _ sprayer. 
During the warm days of summer, 
lice and mites are very troublesome 
about the poultry houses. By the use 
of the sprayer one is able to combat 
more effectively these pests. One 
can reach cracks and crevices with 
the sprayer that he is unable to get 
at with a brush. These sprayers will 
also be found very useful in the gar- 
den and melon patches. 

There are several makes advertis- 
ed in The Progressive Farmer, any 
of which should give satisfaction. 

D...R. MoBRA TER. 
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Lester Tompkins § (, Rhode Island 


RED PULLETS AND COCKERELS, FOR 
SALE $2. to $5. -, $5. to $12.50 per trio 
Eggs $1. to $5. for 15. 
bag White Egg Strain Indian Runner Ducks 

per trio. Eggs $1.25 for 12. Write for folder, or 
pay in your order and we will send good value for 
every * received. 
RMEEGA POULTRY FARM 
T.H. Pierstre oot Kittrell, N.C. 

















SW EEPSTAKE WINNERS 
Rocky Mount Poultry Show 


Ce silver cup best bird in show, silver cup for 
t White Wyandottes, silver cup for best White 
ph, Rocks, silver cup for best display (all va- 
rieties). $2.50 go! ‘old special for best S. C. White Leg- 
horns, $2.50 gold special for best White Indian Run- 
ner Ducks, $2.50 gold special for best Bantam class. 
8 special ribbons, 10 first premiums, 5 seconds, 3 
thirds, from a class of 35 birds entered in show. Write 
us for prices before buying your foundation stock. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


KIMBALL FARMS, Route 6, OXFORD. N. C. 


BABY CHICKS Hatching Eggs, 


Baby Chicks, $2. for 10, $17.50 per 100 
Day Old Ducklings $2.50 for 10, 
$22.50 per 100. You can buy Baby 
Chicks cheaper than you can hatch 
them. Order today, 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, Hillsboro, N. C. 


EGGS, $1.50 for 15 $92 Heehorns. 
Light Brahmas 
Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks. Winston 
4 Blues, 2 Reds, 2 Specials. 
BLUE RIBBON POULTRY FARM 
Liberty, N. C. 


PURE BRED 15 eggs to 9g S. C. White 
Leghorns $1.00. S.C. Rhode 

Island Reds and Silver Laced Wyandottes $1.50. 
White Orpingtons $2.50. From prize stock. i 
MRS. C. L. KENNEDY, Sharon, S C. 


SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
. INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 


Eggs from hardy, pure-bred stock of each, 
$1 per sitting. By parcel post, $1.25. 


J. O. BARKSDALE, 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
From choice matings. Rose Comb Black Minorcas, Rese 
Comb Rhode se a Light Brahmas and White 
Wyandottes at $1. r 15. Rose Comb Buff Leghorn 
per 15 stock for sale. Prices right. Baby 
Chicks 15c each. 
WALNUT GROVE POULTRY YDS., China Crove,N C. 


FREE POULTRY BOOK—Shenk’s 1913 Czt- 
alog is Worth $$$ in Many Homes, 
It describes and quotes lowest prices on 


























Red Hill, Va. 








eggs. 380 breeds of Turkeys, Ducks and 
Chickens, Cc. L. SHENK, Luray, Va. 





8. c RHODE ISLAND REDS; Quality White Wyandottes, 

White Leghorns, White Rocks. Recent winnin: 
i the merits of our birds. Sweepstakes, 3 Silv 4 
Cups, 72 Ribbons, 6 Specials, 30 cash and other prizes. 
Birds $1, $5. Eggs $1, $3. 1913 mating list free. 


PIEDMONT POULTRY YARDS, Henry, N.C. 
EGGS, by parcel post. DAY-OLD CHICKS, 


by express. All Wool, at half-cotton prices 
Buff Leghorns and White Rocks. 


WOOLLEY P. FARM, 








Route 4, Charlotte, N. C. 
*“‘The hen that lays 
Eggs! Eggs Pigs ! Pig: s! is the hen that pays” 


oe gs! lly Rocks. We know what our 
hens are doing. Duroc-Jersey Pigs of purple breeding. 


W. W. SHAY SWINE & POULTRY FARM, 
Cruso, - - - © .North Carolina. 
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nnn April Work Among the Flowers. 
m (Continued from page 15.) 
S ging the hole does not seem ricn 
enough, mix some well-decayed com- 
post or leaf-soil in with it and, after 
setting the evergreen in. place, fill in 
to carefully among the roots, tamping 
ey it down tightly with a stick, or the 
ing feet. A generous tanga ies = Cottolene is better than butter or lard for frying because it 
‘ize fore the hole is quite full, will settle : . : 
Pat ae seit fa eanone thst soto: a se be aed about be aioe higher without burning or 
of loose soll, or. compost; above this smoking. is extreme heat instantly cooks the 
ae will keep the moisture from escap- outer surface, and forms a crust which prevents 
At- ing. the absorption of fat. 
5 Broad-leaved evergreens, like the “Pp 
magnolia and holly, should be at 
. least partially defoliated before 
planting. Trees and shrubs of this 
nn. class thrive better with a northern ’ 
sere exposure, or the partial shelter ot 
; eer Sie: Saas cae’ Sverre’ Fry fish with Cottolene and it will never be greasy 
y they are more beautiful when group- but cri d af % ? ’ 
: ed than when planted singly. ut crisp and appetizing enough to make your mouth 
Y * #.% water. 
The most beautiful lawns are those Cottol . inal : 
sitet with: @ lear, open stretch of velvet? lene is more economical than lard; costs no 
—} grass in the center, and a frame of more, and goes one-third farther than 
tall trees, edged with shrubs, along either butter or lard. 
9 the boundaries. Irregular groups of fie 
shrubs, bordered with flowers, plant- You are not practicing 
rs ages Rags eens gis he a ory set- economy if you are not using 
ing, help to define paths, and serve ‘otto . : 
ao aeeae: Cottolene in your kitchen. 
| The tulip tree, the evergreen and Made only by 
rize the deciduous magnolias, the holly, THE N.K.FAIRBANK 
are and, indeed, nearly all broad-leaved COMPANY 
evergreens are much more safely 
transplanted in spring than at any 
100. other season. For the first four spring 
planting is imperative. Keep their NN 
roots moist and carefully covered un- 
til established in their new quarters & 
ect All the broad-leaved evergreens, and \ 
ree especially those with fleshy, brittle 
nd roots, require careful work in trans- 
‘OR planting. None of them likes a lime- 
any stone soil, but in limestone regions 
acks it is easy to excavate spaces for beds Chi k from 140E 
r, or ‘° c S ges 
Me of rhododendrons and azaleas and| |The Greatest Shoe House This Wort ChanooniipReced  oat 
fill them in with leaf-mold, in which “tee Marg © 0a my City incu- 
R c 
° I h h if hator. Many are domg this right along. The 
N.C. they revel. After planting give the n the Great Sout ¢ Rinieed Seco srvenmmentis one et tay Re 
— roots a thick mulch of leaves to keep * RS ; musing ty y proot-backed Belle City. 
ws the soil cool and moist. Is Now Right at Your Door eal from ee Fed ot cee ieee 
ip for — : ““We Pay the Parcel Post” a ‘Jim Rohan, Pres. Belle City Incubator Company. 
Vhit ; ; : 
Rive There is a bewildering variety of And therefore ge Hyoulived rigttin our town 3S Still Buys 
Leg- handsome deciduous shrubs, but the oof you lived cight in eur tows World’s Champion 
= rise nome mater doos not Dick we | (Beatie Lraecysivic gia peli oill MUM We Ue esa 
* i . 
sd RADE Rea 2 1 the available odds and such an immense yariet ty to selec $y it As an ae ye we copper tank ; nursery, self-reg- 
a ends in this line. She keeps in mind can give souFAR B BETTER STYLES AND Sua tterrese you j visting. eM 
N.C. her site and soil, her eyes wide open, BIG PSRVING OF MO | poem ve $21.60. FecebiPaig (E. of Rechlee). 
a meanwhile, as to sorts that have YOUR CONPIDES RCI tat vo wit gee eine 2 ne ped ps tye he 
gs proved finest on similar sites and U LESS THAN YOu FOLIO ROSEY Se WORTH OAs 4 —— zi Writelortook today ofeend pees 
: soils in the neighborhood. She plans matter of fact. it has taken us 38 years to build up this great ‘business—and t of our now and save time. Jim Rohan, Pres. 
100 x , have been dealing here ever since we first started. Belle Cityincubstor Co.,Bea 101.Racine 
10, also, for a succession of shrub bloom 100,000 Families Wear 66 HAHN” ner ee c 
aby all seasons A few magnolias and spi- $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 
itch reas for earliest bloom; then lilacs, aail Shoes Constantly . EGGS = 
¢ * cs you will also, you once start buying them here. 
deutzias, weigelias, altheas, hydran S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
E.G. geas and hybrid perpetual roses will READ OUR GUARANTEE—GOOD AS A GILT-EDGED BOND B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minoreas, Light Brahmas 
— i fi If any pair of shoes, because of faulty material or LT ‘Games‘and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
Keep her yard brave with blossoms pct supa 2 pe da i reasonable wear, we posi- and a oe Eggs, $2.00 for ii. Send for fol- 
a A : P oO , ' 
oped from earliest spring until frost. And se any pair Of shoes an bo Me docs not, come up “Exhibited 10 birds atthe great Atlanta, Ga.. show and 
inston the shrub border will not be prim and wi AP Setund your fall purchase, “price plus ‘return Kiso won at Baltimore: Md. on 
regular; there will be little curves eats ns Weckington Newspaper or Ban. NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
and bays here and there to make cozy Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 
nooks for peonies, iris, lilies, phlox, Write for New Booklet showing y 
White or chrysanthemums. Men, try the ‘& All the New Spring Styles *'A “SPECIAL” Pri inning Barred 
or Somewhere in this shrub border “TRLWEAR® WM. a co. Soe Yemen $2 Eggs for 75c. Prize-winning Barred 
k. i the crocuses and snowdrops will be- ~ nn hy Dept. White Orpingtons, S. C. Rhode Island Reds, S. 
gin to bloom in March, followed by you will get in most $9 shoes Washington, D.C. $23, She aes tee ate es Speen ed Whe kee 
REDS daffodils, tulips, narcissus, sweet vio- oom Sen af tne nage Warten hows, Chiee lot 
lets, madonna lilies, larkspur, Canter- io ees ae aii ‘ 
each, bury bells, May pinks, foxgloves, @ i Y A z sheen ee 
. e Sweet Williams, etce., in a long and Sent Aa ou For 
2 vee gay procession, until only the cosmos, ¥ ear s Free I rial Hatchin Eggs Sas white 
Japanese anemones and chrysanthe- ae elec, Ail cingte combs. CWon'the Blue Ribbons wher- 
ace mums defy the frosts of November. : us Why Shouldn’t You Buy ever shown last year. Mating list free. 
Nie In sheltered places still quite up to As Low As Any Dealer? J. J. JENKINS, Greenville, N. C. 
i the edge of winter, pansies, viol More than 250,000 people hav: df $100 to 
e,N Co mignonette, sweet Banco : Beagreeke: #150 on a high grade piano and from #25 Uo #90 on p Kellerstrass and Cook Strain White Orpingtons 
a Lip ? > JF ’ ils rst class organ in pure. as ng by e@ Cornis: 
3 Cat- daisies and monks-hoods will bloom i tacseccsent “tetant pasa Tt roa Gane fs. “rea aee orto aa tor ta host mete ak 
PB. later still. with the understanding that if it is not gg -3 priced aeclnararh f eel tie ct 
J C sus she omasv ~ no, 
P aee ‘a Beds of that flowers, like than ay you can fad at one-third more than wn neovaneinssase 
“Va. ‘he canna, gladiolus, scarlet geranium we ask, you may at any time within a year Riis ° True Minorcas 
RETA and tuberous begonia, have a more nt ee ree R Black Minoreas ype and Ay 
Sy ele natural effect when located near the alles “are ond gear @rendt eee tax on 1912 at Raleigh, Burlington. Greensburoy shelby, 
fink iy house. And I hope every home-mak- and we to find no fault with your decision. enrietta and Asheboro. Eggs delivered to you by parcey 
‘ er has a bed of pansies in full bloom You Choose Your Own Terms pastor exp. pale. Weiduighe PeutiryPeren, Aeeperetes 
2 near her windows as she rea his; Take Th ¥v to Pay If Needed. The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the 
sICKS, 2 that somewhere close b tt va ead maker share nis taairennees tad Pacis ontgroe one- third what ae eaeieeinanes an high ROYAL PEA HULLERS 
prices, an lili dice ) DY, the Madon- grade instruments must charge you because they protect their dealers. Seaae ts dent cease 
ies are whitening their buds, Ket Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book what. you pea. raisers 
and that the plantain lilies by the It ia the most beautifal plano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains need. Write for sees 
wo re : : i } now ) z trument t show t ali t 
N.C. | . h steps = broadening into the high grade grean or plang anywhere sent pas Corals.” You ahould have ay eny other wet ee apeet 
= ich reen c ft: ng any plano or or, ny Ae er e e > e 
hat as | Tith STcem, clumps | that perfume | | Wake Zrit today and please mention tne pence. OPMISH QZLO., Suevtanes Bre 30 woos EE 
hat our ban “ = 
neding. moonlight nights of August. . 
" CAROL INE NORTH. IF YOU HAVH ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISE IT Dept. Y, 
-olina. Garden City, N. C; IN THE -PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURE IT WILL PAY YOU BHe Chattanooga, Tenn. 
y, CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 






































16 pages of 
crisp facts about 
profits from time- 
ly spraying. 





SPRAY PUMPS 


will do your work; why our 
81 years’ experience makes 
ts authorities and how it 
works for your pleasure, profit; 
ease in spraying, fire fighting, 
white washing, disinfecting 
etc. Figure 563 (Aquapeller) 
throws continuous straight 
stream—35 to 59 feet, also gives 
fine spray. ‘Fights fire or 
bugs.” Dealers sell it. 
Write for the pate tocay- 


Pump Makers 81 years 














140 William St. Middletown,Ct. | 
=, —l/ 








* Phe Make 
LF Sarayers 
AY's Everybody 


Bucket, Barre!, 4-Row Potato Sprayers, 
Power Orchard Rigs, etc. 

There’s a field sprayer for every need, pro- 

pounced by all experts the world’s best line. 


THIS EMPIRE KING 


leads everything ofits kind. Throws 
fine mist spray with strong force, no 
goseine strainers are brushed and 
elean and liquid is thoroughly 
5 agitate 4 automatically. 
Corrosion is impossible. Write for di- 
rections and formula. Also catalog on 
entire sprayerline. We havethe sprayer 
to meet your exact wants. Address 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 
109 11th St., Elmira, N. Y. 














MONARCH ¢ 


Bufore you buy any Canner, 
learn about our complete outfit, 
810 and up, freight prepaid, 
also money back guarantee. 

MAKE MONEY AT HOME 
tanning fruit and vegetables. You 
tan make 9600 off I acre tomatoes, 
Send postal now for catalogue. 


CANS, CAPPING STEELS, LABELS 









FREIGHT 
PREPAID 






@ONAROH MFG. CO., 333 Main, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MODERN CANNERS 


FOR HOME AND MARKET CANNING 


FROM om 3.200 $500 





FRUITS, VEGETABLES, FISH, BEEF 
WRITE US. SPECIAL PRICES FOR EARLY ORDERS 


MODERN CANNING CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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GROW MORE 


SWEET POTATOES 
AND LESS COTTON 
Send For Booklet 


C. W. WAUGHTEL 
| Sweet Potato Specialist ~ Homeland, Georgia. 




















SWEET POTATO SLIPS. 


My seed stock tested by Georgia and 
Alabama Experiment Stations. I guar- 
antee my plants to be true to name and 
best on the market. Book on sweet po- 
tato growing free to purchasers of 5,000 
plants. Write at once for catalog. 


J. R. DAVIS, Bartow, Filia. 











SEED CORN. 


Schoolfield’s Prolific. Grown by the orig- 
inator, field selected, $2.50 per bushel, 75¢ 
peck. Have several hundred bushels Clay 
and mixed Peas and Kaffir Corn. Ask for 
prices. 


THE PATTERSON CO., 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 








RAISE JERSEY POTATOES FOR 
NORTHE RN MARKETS. 


The Northerners Do Not Like Our 
Juicy Yams, and It is Our Business 
to Sell Them What They Want. 


HE writer has been advocating 

the culture of the Jersey sweet 
potato for several years. To make 
sure that the growing and marketing 
of this potato would be a success, I 
sent back to New Jersey three years 
ago and obtained a supply of pure 
Jersey seed and banked it in the gar- 
den in the old-fashioned way in No- 
vember and bedded them in the usual 
way in the spring. I found that they 
sprouted readily and freely, and 
when the ‘‘draws”’ were planted they 
seemed to stand the extremes of 
weather fully as well as the domestic 
varieties of yams. The Jersey is a 


growths, flesh golden yellow—not 
orange color as in the Pumpkin Yam 
—and firm and inclined to dryness. 
The yam will never fill these require- 
ments. 

The Northerner likes a smooth dry 
potato, because he is used to it and 
has cultivated a taste for it. Besides 
a dry potato is the only keeper and 
shipper. A moist potato is not a 
good keeper. 

To prove that we can sell the right 
kind of a potato in the North, the 
writer sent a small shipment by ex- 
press in 50-pound hampers to Pitts- 
burg in February, 1911, just to see 
what they would do in competition 
with extra Jerseys. I instructed my 
associate to place them on sale on 
their merits with other Jersey pota- 
toes. They sold readily for $1.50 
per hamper at that time. Had the 
same potatoes been shipped in car 











TOBACCO IN NORTH CAROLINA PEACH ORCHARD. 


On Top of Slate Mountain—Altitude 


2,000 Feet. 








Greensboro, N. C. 











Cow Peas 
Tennessee German Millet, Cane Seed, etc. 


Write for prices and catalog. 


D. R. MAYO, Seedsman, 








Knoxville, - - - Tenn 


EACH & APPLE 
TREES 2c'*: & up 


Pear, Cherry, Strawberry, etc.—Catalog Free 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 81, Cleveland, Tenn. 


FIELD SELECTED SEED CORN 
“Improved Cockes’’ Prolific, from stalks bearing 2 to 3 
ears. Corn left standing till fodder dried up insuring per- 
fect maturity. Farmers say best corn they know of. 
No better corn for early or Inte rlanting. Bu. $2; Pk. 60c. 


D. \W. LINDLEY, Gaiiiorc College, N. C. 














Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—<Al1l varieties. 
75 cents per thousand, Sentheasterm Plant 
Company, Yonges Island, 8S. C., R. F. D. 1. 








runner and possibly more dense in fo- 
liage than the yam and a very much 
better producer. It is not unusual 
for the hills to have from 12 to 20 
merchantable potatoes, and in proper 
soil and with proper fertilization and 
culture, they will easily produce 
above 250 bushels to the acre. In 
fact, we have produced on select 
tracts as high as 400 bushels to the 
acre. 

This potato is medium-sized, short 
and thick, blunt ends, smooth dark 
yellowish skin, almost brown, and 
deep golden yellow fleshed, it is free 
from those heavy veins and deep 
wrinkles, as well as the extremes of 
size so characteristic of the yam. 
It is a splendid keeper and where it 
is carefully gathered and stored it 
will come out in the spring as clean 
and cool as a cucumber. 


It seems to be impossible to build 
up any trade on Southern yams any- 
where except where they are pro- 
duced and as the local supply always 
appears to be equal to the demand, 
or greater, our surplus is worthless 
because the Northern markets sim- 
ply won’t take them in any shape or 
form. Hence we are barred from a 
rich and profitable market on account 
of our own obtuseness in persisting 
to raise a class of sweets that North- 
ern markets cannot use. 

The statement has frequently been 
made to me that the North does 
know a good sweet potato, because 
they turn down the yam. Now this 
is purely a matter of taste. It is our 
business to ignore our own taste and 
raise what the other fellow is willing 
to pay for. 

I have been connected with one of 
the largest consuming markets in the 
North for the past 15-years and I 
have learned that, generally speak- 
ing, all the States north of the Ohio 
and north of a line drawn from St. 
Louis to Denver, require a sweet po- 
tato with the following ear-marks: 
Medium-sized, smooth skin, free 
from unsightly veins ‘and other freak 


lots by freight at the regular car-lot 
tariff (45 cents per hundredweight) 
the net proceeds would have been 
$1.20 per bushel after deducting the 
cost of the hamper, the freight, com- 
mission and drayage. 

The current quotation on this same 
market today (February 12, 1913,) 
is $1.40 on fancy Jerseys and the 
price will continue to advance as the 
Jersey supply from the East dimin- 
ishes, until the market, latter part of 
March, usually reaches $2.25 to $2.50 
per bushel. 


The markets east of Cincinnati 
would scarcely- be available to our 
potatoes before February 1 of each 
year unless the New Jersey crop was 
off on account of the easier freight 
rate from the Atlantic Coast, and the 
great cities of the North Central and 
Northwestern States, should offer a 
better market for the early autumn 
and winter months. 


Several years ago I nursed the idea 
that the yam must have some ccm- 
mercial value and tried it on the mar- 
kets of five large Northern cities. I 
beg to quote from letters received 
from commission merehants. 


Our Pittsburg office wrote us: 
“The yams do not sell at all, we have 
several Southern boys working for 
us who like them, but aside from 
them we cannot sell the yams at all.”’ 

Our Chicago connection wrote us: 
*“‘We are sorry to say we cannot han- 
dle the yam. We will agree with 
you as to the eating quality, but our 
market simply refuses to touch them. 
We would not handle a car or a hun- 
dred cars of them if you gave them 
to us, if we had to pay the freight on 
them. Our market requires a pota- 
to of the Jersey type and will take 
nothing else.” 

A Milwaukee dealer writes: ‘‘Most 
of our potatoes come from Southern 
Illinois and are of the Jersey type, 
they sell well here. Am sorry to say 
that the yam is not popular here and 


, when it sells at all it fs.to acheap 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


STEEL Shingles 


_ Will Save You 
a Pile of Money 














BOOS SSOSONSPOOt —_— 
When you think how cheap Edwards Steel 
Shingles are, how much longer they last, how 
much easier they are to put on than common- 
place roofing, it’s hard to tell just how much 
we do save each buyer. It’s a big pile of money. 


They Beat Wood Shingles 


The best wood shingles to be had nowadays seldom 
last 10 years, and it’s a long, slow, tedious job 
putting them on. Besides, any building with wood 
shingles is a regular ‘‘fire trap’’—apt to burn up any 
moment. Edwards Steel Shingles last over twice 
as long as wood, and as they come in big clusters of 
100 or more, anybody can put them on in almost no 
time. Furthermore, they are absolutely fire-proof 
and are guaranteed so by a $10,000 Cash Bond. 


No Chance of Rust 


Unlike ordinary iron_ roofing, Edwards Steel 
Shingles never rust. With the Edwards Steel Shin- 
gle, the nails are completely covered by our pat- 
ented interlocking device, and the edges are made 
absolutely rust-proof by the yng Edwards 
Tightcote Process. No chance for ru 

Remember, too, that Edwards Steel “Shingles are 
much easier to put on than any other roofing, 


Write for Factory Prices, Freight Paid 
Edwards Steel Shingles are not only the longest 
lasting and easiest laid roof in the world, but their 
cost is amazingly low. That’s because we sell direct 
from factory to user. And with 100,000 good cus- 
tomers, we only want a small 9% profit per sale. 
And we pay the freight. Just send a postal for our 
latest Roofing Book 474 and Special Factory Prices. 
Then see for yourself what astonishing prices you 
can now get on the World’s Finest Roofing Material. 
Give size of your roof, if possible. Write today and 
our proposition will come by return mail. (99) 


The Edwards ae Co. 
424-474 Lock Street incinnati, Ohio 














Double your profits! 
Farm all your land! 
Don’t let stumps stand 
in your way. them 

out, Clear anacrea day with the 


Hercules 42") $‘ts' 
Stump Puller 


Py 80 days trial, 3 year guaran- 
tee, special price offer now. 

Write postal for book and 
> money-saving offer. 
Hercules Mfg. Co. 
980 21st St., Cen- 
terville, Ia 


“SEASONABLE SEEDS” 


1000 bus. Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans, per bu. $1.75 
2000 bus. Clay Peas, per bu. i. 
2000 bus. mixed peas, (f.o. b. Mississippi, )per bu. 1.75 
1000 bus. Amber and Orange cane seed, per bu. 1.00 
5000 bus. Southern Queen seed sweet potatoes, 

per crate, (3 bus.)., . - 2.25 
1000 Led See Sweet Potatoes, per crate, 












. . - 2.25 
1000 Aa ‘Naney Hall seed sweet potatoes, per bu. 1.00 
1000 bus. Lewis’ Long Staple cotton seed, 
per bu. . . . » © 
500 bus. Piedmont Prolific seed corn, per bus. 1 
1000 bus. N. C. Seed Running —— per - 
100 bus. Chufas, per bu. 
1000 bus. Velvet Beans, per bu. 


3 
. . - 2 


seus 


All prices subject to market fluctuations. 
Write for special price list on other seeds. 


HICKORY SEED CO. 
Zz Hickory, N. C. 

































For most money and heavi- 
est yields per acre and earliest 


COT 
maturity, write B. W. Haw- 
ue kins, Nona, Ga., for history 
and descriptive circular of his 
Great and Wonderful Cotton, 


aumumen With price of Seed. It’s Free. 














BRANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


WATERMELON SEED 


ONLY PURESTRAIN Carefully selected. 
IN UNITED STATES forty years. No other variety 
ee crown on plantation of 1500 acres. 
Pure seed impossible where different kinds are 
grown. 102. 15c—2 oz. 25c—4 oz. 40c—4 Ib. 60c, 
1 lb. $1.00—5 Ibs, $4.50—10 lbs. $8.50 delivered. 
Remit tegistered letter or money order, Send for 
Seed Annual. Manualon melon culture with all 
orders, M. |. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia County, Georgia. 


Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants 


as fine as ever grew; all varieties. $1.00 pays for 1500, to 
introduce widely. 


WAKEFIELD FARMS, Charlotte, N. C. 











Mexican Big Boll COTTON SEED 


Seed Peanuts; 
2 Registered Jersey Males; 
1 Male Calf. 


S. W. WOODLEY 


Creswell, N. C. = R. No. 2, Box 54. 
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Kept pure 
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peddler trade and unprofitable to 
handle.”’ 

A well known dealer in St. Louis 
states: ‘“‘We have had many offers 
like yours from Mississippi of yam 
potatoes, but our market holds out 
no inducements whatever for the 
shipment thereof. Your Jerseys will 
find a ready sale here as soon as the 
local supply of Nansemonds is ex- 
hausted.”’ 

The above represents the opinion 
of responsible dealers all over the 
North and we growers here in the 
South should be guided thereby, if 
we ever expect to raise a potato that 
will be a commercial success. We 
must go on the hypothesis that it is 
easier to grow the other fellow what 
he wants than to educate him to 
eat something he does not want. 

J. J. WILSON. 

Pelahatchie, Miss, 





More Care Should Be Given to 
Seed Sweet Potatoes. 


HERE is hardly a plant in the 

whole range of farm crops that 
has been so badly abused’ by inbreed- 
ing and careless selection. When the 
farmer is ready to plant his ‘‘patch”’ 
the slips are pulled from old fields 
where the potatoes have grown for 
several years. Then it is the univer- 
sal custom to save out small and cull 
potatoes for the hotbed to make 
draws and this plan has been follow- 
ed year after year. As a consequence 
the varieties have mixed and run out. 
There is plenty of vines but few po- 
tatoes. Unsatisfactory yields are the 
general report in many States, and 
this has caused many farmers to give 
up planting sweet potatoes. 

KLINE O. VARN. 
Fort Meade, Florida. 





Comment by Prof. Massey:—I am 
not familiar with Florida practices, 
but I agree with the writer that 
growing sweet potatoes year after 
year on the same land is ruinous. 
Then, too, the picking out of the 
small potatoes from the general crop 
is bad and leads to deterioration. The 
best seed potatoes are those grown 
from what are called in eastern Vir- 
ginia “‘slips.’”? These slips are small 
potatoes grown from cuttings of the 
vines on the best hills. These cut- 
tings are made in August and are a 
yard long. They are coiled around 
the hand and the whole coil set in 
the hill with only the tip exposed. 
Bunches of little potatoes will form 
at the joints, and these keep better 
in winter than the early potatoes for 
spring plants, and when bedded make 
more plants from a given area of bed 
than any others. Then, many peo- 
ple use the same bed year after year 
for sprouting the potatoes, and they 
get diseased. No potato showing 
brown blotches on the skin should 
be put in a bed for that is the rest- 
ing stage of the black-rot and you 
will have rot in the plants and the 
crop. I bed in clean sand under 
glass and get healthy and well root- 
ed plants. 





Why to Stir the Soil in Dry Weather 


LL moisture in the soil is convey- 

ed through tubes, canals, or cap- 
illaries. The closer-grained soil holds 
moisture more readily than the 
coarser and lumpy soil. By making 
a fine mulch or blanket to cover the 
more compact soil below it prevents 
the moisture from passing off 
through the small hair-like capillaries 
of the firmer soil below. If you let 
this loose blanket or mulch stay un- 
Stirred for some time, it has a tend- 
ency to crust and form capillaries 
with the bottom soil and let the 
moisture to pass out. Therefore, you 
have to stir the mulch again and 
break up the newly formed capillaries 
and continue to do so as long as the 
dry weather lasts. 

G. W. SCALLY. 
Fairplay, Ark. 


The Case for Free-Range. 


(Continued from page 18.) 


states the case for the free-range as 
strongly as anyone we have seen writ- 
ing on it; but he takes an entirely 
too narrow view to form conclusions 
of value. The facts remain as we 
have stated them before: The cattle 
tick cannot be eradicated while cat- 
tle run at large; hog cholera and oth- 
er contagious diseases cannot be con- 
trolled; the perpetuation of their 
kind by scrub sires cannot be prevent- 
ed. Nor has any free-range section 
yet developed a livestock industry of 
importance or adopted a soil-building 
system of agriculture. We know that 
some communities have found trou- 
ble in adapting themselves to the 
stock-law; but nowhere that it has 
been fairly tried would the people 
be willing to go back to the free- 
range. The free-range is, in short, a 
relic of an outgrown system of ag- 
riculture, and, back of all is the fact 
that simple justice demands that 
every man should take care of his 
own livestock and not turn them 
loose on his neighbors. 





“The Best Thing I Ever Did for My- 
self and My Stock.” 


S I HAVE just finished feeding 
the last of the ensilage from my 
10x30-foot silo, it inspired me to 
write this letter. I did not decide to 
erect a silo 

oe. oe until late 
last sum- 
mer, as if 
could plain- 
ly see that 
I would 
have hardly 
enough feed 
to last me 
until pas- 
ture time 
again. Ob- 
viously the 
only resort 
was the si- 
lo, which 
would take 
care of my 
corn and 
soy bean 
crop and 
make it 














A SYMBOL OF PROGRESS. 


go farther | 
and also give me a good. suc- 
culent feed for the cows, calves, 


horses and chickens. After studying 
the matter over carefully, I ordered 
a 10x30-foot yellow pine, two-piece, 
stave silo, and erected same on a 
10x3% basement, with rock wails 
and concrete bottom. Therefore, my 
silo has a capacity of nearly 55 tons 
of silage, or sufficient feed for 15 
head of stock, at 30 pounds of silage 
per day for 180 days, or six months. 

As it was late in the summer when 
I ordered the silo, and much later 
when I got it erected, when I came 
to fill it, all of my early corn was 
too ripe, so I did not have enough 
corn and sorghum to fill it, but I put 
in all that I possibly could. I think 
that when I built the silo I did the 
best thing I ever did for myself and 
the stock, as my cows have milked 
fine all winter and are in the best of 
condition. Horses eat silage very 
readily, and it beats sprouting oats 
for chickens. 

I figure that the silo has half paid 
for itself already and made the feed 
go three times as far. Cut my mill- 
feed bill down one-half, and I have 
had a nice lot of manure to spread 
on the soil. 

This is the proper time of the year 
to plan for the silage crop, and those 
who are ant&ipating building a silo 
this summer should look into the 
matter early so as to give it careful 
consideration and get their orders in 
early so as to have the material on 
hand. Then when work is slack for 
a few days, it may be erected, paint- 
ed, and put in good order for filling. 

F. GATES. 

Evington, Va. 
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An up-to-date De Laval Separator will, on an average, save 
its cost every year over any other separator. 

In addition to the actual saving in more and better cream 
there is also the saving in time of separation and cleaning, in 
easier running, greater durability and fewer repairs. 

Because of these savings more than 40,000 users of inferior 
and worn-out separators of various makes 
last year took advantage of the De Laval 
exchange allowance and traded in their 
machines on account of De Lavals. 


USERS OF OLD DE LAVALS, on 
account of the many improvements in the 
modern De Laval over machines sold 10 to 
25 years ago, including closer skimming, 
easier running, better oiling, etc., will also 
find it to their advantage to exchange their 
old De Laval for an up-to-date De Laval. 

SEE THE NEAREST DE LAVAL 
AGENT. He will tell you how much he 
can allow on your old machine, whether a De Laval or some 
other make, toward the purchase of a new De Laval. If you 
don’t know a De Laval agent, write to the nearest De Laval 
office giving make, number and size of your present machine, 
and full information will be sent you. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
























NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
ous Slamchion lhil Pa 
GPK FLEXIBLE - The ILI, 
°o\ ALWAYS Louden Quality Aas never been 
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(OMPORTABLE, Se yeep nig Bonen Rs pater Pepto 


BARN PLANS 
BY EXPERTS 


«FREE - 


unchallenged leaders for nearly half a century. 
LOUDEN’S S4NiTARX ShEEY 
COW STANCHION 
is the only real Sanitary Stanchion now on the market 
and guaranteed to be superior to all others—The favorite of all 
progressive dairymen who know. It's the simplest, strongest, 
lightest and most durable. y 
The single chain, flexible suspension, patented 
V-shaped end, stock-proof latch, and other ex- 
clusive features make it the safest and most comfortable for 
the cow and most convenient for you. Lowest in cost. 
Quickly Pays for Itself by increased flow of milk. 
Write for our FREE BARN PLAN SERVICE. State 
how many and what kind of stock you wish to 
stable. Plans drawn especially for you. 
Catalog Free. 
Louden Machinery Co., 
974 West Broadway, a 
SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALERS. Fairfield, lowa . 
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COTTON SEED MEAL AND HULLS FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Goats, is already so well 
known as to need nocomment. But itis not so well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is 
equally valuable as a FEED FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait But- 
ler, formerly of the South Carolina Experiment Station, a recognized authority on 
animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses and mules: “I 
would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
rather two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. Corn is a good horse 
feed, but we are wasting two million dollars per year in South Carolina in feeding an 
all-corn ration.” Hon. H. C. Hammond, of Augusta, Ga., a distinguished breeder of 
fine horses, says: ‘‘Cottonseed Meal makes the dry ration of the horse go down, and, 
what is more important, go through, so I have come to believe that, aside from its won- 
derful nutritive value, Cottonseed Meal, in the aid it gives to the peristaltic movement 
in the horse, is worth its cost many times over.’’ Let us send you free booklet, full of 
valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Address, The Bureau of 
Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808 Main Street, 
Dallas, Texas. 








For Bigger Crops Use Mixson’s High-Grade Seeds 
Best for track farm or garden. Specially suitable for Southern soils and cli- 
mate— produce greatet yields. No better seeds grown or sold. Beans, Cucumbers, 
Cabbage, Corn, Sorghum, Cotton and other seeds of guaranteed vitality. Write 
to-day for descriptive catalog and price list. Address 


W. H. MIXSON SEED CO., Charleston, South Carolina 1 













AGENTS— 1507 PROFIT 


s ER and 
on every porchand outsidedoor ste; 
Right now is the time to sell i 
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$27.45 protit in devenings 


A Constant Water Supply 
easily maintained without expense 


RIFE RAM 


haa Operates with three or more 

\ Si oe gallons per minute from a 

~any stream, artesian well or spring, and 
(GP a head or slanting fall of three or 
free information on request. 











quick for terms of free 














RIFE ENGINE CO., 2190 Trinity Bldg., New York 
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When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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The “THORN 


HILL” Wagon 


Is the Guaranteed Wagon 


This is the wagon that for lightness 
of running—strength—and durability 
has never been equaled. 

For the ‘‘Thornhill’’ we buy only the 
toughest wood-stock that the country 
affords. Itis seasoned under shelter. 
Not until it is bone-dry can it go intoa 
“Thornhill.”” It is subjected to con- 
stant inspection. 

The iron and steel used must be per- 
fect. 


And much is due to our skilled work- 
men, whose ingenuity has given to the 
“Thornhill”? splendid features that no 
other wagon ever possessed. 

Because we know that it will run 
easier, last longer, stand more hard- 
ships than any wagon built, we can 
and do guarantee it. 

Take the ‘Thornhill’? wheels with 
their brute-like strength—made with 







THORNHILL 


Rel 






oak hubs and felloes and tough hickory 
spokes—machine driven to insure the 
right dish—the hubs banded with double 
refined sable iron, electric welded and 
pressed on with a hydraulic bander. 


The bolsters, because of their con- 
struction, have their strength multi- 
plied. 


The malleable front houn plate pre- 
vents the gears from ever getting out 
of line. 


The malleable long sleeve skein will 
outlast any skein in use, and it runs 
with much less friction. It averts all 
danger of the axle breaking at the 
skein. 


In this short advertisement we can- 
not tell you about all of the ‘‘Thornhill’”’ 
features. Go to the ‘‘Thornhill’’ dealer 
and see them with your own eyes. 


Thornhill Wagon Co. 


Lynchburg, Virginia 


PE PE PET LORY LIT ROL SION ES EOS ES EIS PIO RS eee 
The Thornhill Wagon is not the lowest priced—but the best, and in the end the cheapest 
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Saves Seed 
Half 














Plants 
Cotton, 
Corn, Peas, Beans, 
Peanuts and other 
seed. Applies Guano 
at same time. Gives 
, Cotton a Quick Start— 
2 Chances At a 
Big Crop. 





At one trip it smooths the bed, opens a furrow, mixes guano with the soil, 


covers it, opens again, plants the seed 
and scientific manner. 


and covers them in the most accurate 


The Cole Planter No. 7 


In planting it puts fertilizer below the seed for cot- 
ton—just above the seed for corn—the way it ought to be, 


The guano being mixed with the soil near the seed 
prevents the fertilizer being too strong and injuring their 
power to grow. Just as soon as the seed sprouts the young 
plant is stimulated and fed. 


Guano applied in this way does more good than at 
any other time Your crop grows off thrifty and vigorous, 
and is much cheaper to cultivate than puny, slow-growing 
stuff—gets ahead of cut-worms and boll weevil. Stunting 
is prevented ! 


You save the work of a man and mule every planting 
day by distributing guano while planting with the Cole. 

The steel Coulter breaks the crust — throwing the 
trash and dry top earth into the middles. The long steel 
sword presses Out a firm V shaped furrow. 


This pressure causes the earth to become compact just 
beneath the seed, creating what is known as capillary at- 


The Cole 


Box 300 





traction, that draws up moisture from the earth to the 
seed. 

The loose earth on top isa mulch, that retains mois- 
ture around the seed. 


The cotton comes up in a straight line without 
bunches. Thus it can be chopped to a stand much faster 
and plowed more accurately, making the cost of cultiva- 
tion less. 

The Cole is economical on seed—gives you a quick 
even stand with as few seed as it is safe to plant. 


The saving in seed and labor will more than pay for 
the machine the first season. 
Write Us for Catalogue and Name 
of Dealer 
Write for catalogue and get the name of a home mer 


chant who can supply you with a Cole Planter, backed by 
a double guarantee. Buy direct (freight prepaid) dt low- 


est cash price if you prefer. 


Mfg. Co. 


Charloite, N. C. 
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EDUCATION OUR GREATEST 
NEED. 
Farmers Should Organize Co-Operat- 


ive Credit Societies and Beware of 
Land-Mortgage Banks. 





HERE are over 1,500 Union farm- 

ers in Tuscaloosa County. Many 
of the members and locals have neg- 
lected to pay their dues, which are 
only ten cents per month, yet they 
are the rear guard of the grand army 
of workers who are ready to fall into 
line at the first bugle call. At a re- 
cent county convention delegates dis- 
cussed every phase of agriculture, 
and the promotion of the cause of ed- 
ucation throughout the rural dis- 
tricts. However, after every subject 
had been threshed out most com- 
pletely, it was the consensus of opin- 
ion that our greatest need is educa- 
tion, our greatest danger is borrow- 
ing money on long time, and buying 
goods from advancing merchants on 
short time. It is well understood 
that the majority of farmers are in 
debt, and that more homes have been 
lost by giving long term mortgages 
to “land mortgage companies” than 
by any other means of borrowing 
money. 

In the opinion expressed by mem- 
bers of this Union there is but one 
system of credit by which the farmers 
of the South can hope to be benefit- 
ted, and that is the European co-op- 
erative rural credit banking system. 
This proposed system of banking is 
to be organized, controlled and man- 
aged by farmers only, under the laws 
of the United States. 

A commission has been appointed 
to visit European countries and to 
report back the result of said investi- 
gation on July 18, 1913. Under this 
system the business of land-owning 
farmers can be transacted on an 
equal basis with all other business 
concerns operated on open commer 
cial accounts. This rural credit ap- 
plies to a commercial account for 
marketing as well as producing farm 
products. 

It is confidently believed that any 
land mortgage company, regardless 
of the name under which it is operat- 
ed, that secures its long-term loans 
by mortgages upon Southern lands, 
will in a given length of time own 
and control more land in the South, 
and divest the present owners of 
more homes, and finally possess the 
largest landed estates of any institu- 
tion in the United States. 

Time itself is the extremely dan- 
gerous element which operates in the 
land mortgage system. 

The average farmer of the South 
hasn’t the experience and financial 
sagacity requisite to the task of meet- 
ing deferred payments. 

What a dream it would be for the 
possessors of aggregated wealth to 
seek an outlet by which this gold 
could overflow the rich, beautiful 
plantations spread out beneath the 
Southern sun, as it flows on down the 
golden stream of time through the 
eternal meshes of land mortgages for 
the relief of Southern planters. Yes, 
flowing on and on out upon the broad 
ocean of wealth, carrying upon its 
tidal waves lost homes, wrecked lives 
and the titles to lands once the cher- 
ished inheritance from a noble an- 
cestry. When this deluge of gold 
comes we will then see impaired the 
homogeniety of a pure race of An- 
glo-Saxon Southerners. We will then 
see the homes of the present South- 
ern owners divided and parceled out 
to hordes of foreign immigrants, who 
know nothing of our form of govern- 
ment, and who are not assimilated 
and do not accord with the temper 
and genius of our Southern people. 

To prevent the fulfillment of this 





prophesy,this convention discussed at 








length, fully and intelligently every 
phase of the problem of educating 
the children in the rural districts in 
order that they may be able to meet 
the exigencies of the coming genera- 
tion. It deliberately placed its stamp 
of disapproval upon the “credit sys- 
tem,” and out of these discussions 
grew the following motion which was 
offered and unanimously adopted by 
the convention, to-wit: 


“That a committee composed 
of three be appointed, who are 
members of the Farmers’ Union, 
and whose duty it shall be to 
suggest such legislation as may 
tend toward relieving the farm- 
ers of this country from the op- 
pression of the ‘‘credit system,” 
and to encourage better educa- 
tional facilities; that such rec- 
ommended measures of relief be 
referred back to the county 
Farmers’ Union, and when such 
report has been passed upon by 
county Farmers’ Union, this 
committee shall have the power 
and authority to ascertain as far 
as practicable the views and 
opinions of each and every pros- 
pective candidate for the Ala- 
bama Legislature touching on 
measures endorsed and demand- 
ed by the Union, and the same 
shall be reported back to this 
body for consideration. 

This committee shall continue 
until its powers and authority 
are revoked by this organiza- 
tion.”’ 

The Farmers’ Union has made it 
clear that it does not intend to in- 
ject partisan politics into its organ- 
ization, but it reserves the same right 
accorded to other organizations, 
unions or associations in supporting 
for office such men and measures as 
best represent the agricultural inter- 
est of this country. 

JAMES OSCAR PRUDE. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Comment by Mr. Dabbs:—It is a 
hopeful sign when a county Union 
takes up the questions of the need 
of education, and the dangers of 
mortgages as this meeting did. We 
have much to fear from the easy 
money of land-mortgage companies 
at whatever rate of interest, and our 
people will do well to study the pic- 
ture Brother Prude draws. On the 
other hand, we have much to learn 
in every community of the South that 
I know anything about before we can 
successfully launch rural credit 
banks. I do not mean mere book 
learning either—God knows we have 
enough illiteracy to make us shudder 
at the prospect of the years before 
us, if this illiteracy is not removed. 
But we have the ignorance of busi- 
ness, the stupidity of indifference, 
the selfishness of greed, the prejudice 
of custom, all to be overcome before 
we can organize rural credit banks 
and make use of them. 

Compulsory school attendance for 
at least a six months’ term from the 
ages of eight to 14 years, should 
speedily be put on the statute books 
of every Southern State, and it should 
not be optional with any community 
or any board of trustees to make it 
a dead letter. 

The schools should be so located 
that they would be the social centers 
of the neighborhoods. The buildings 
and grounds should be attractive be- 
cause education is largely a matter 
of environment. Traveling libraries, 
music and .art pictures, lectures, 
handicraft teaching, and expert su- 
pervision should take to the back- 
woods the best that science and pro- 
gress has to give. 

Then we will be able to organize 
rural credit banks and use them 
easily. Then we will be able to en- 
act such wise laws for handling of 
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Saturday, April 5, 1913.] 


Gasoline Engines 
JM Seis Direct 


FACTORY 
PRICES 
60 Days F Free Trial—You Run No Risk 


The Witte is conceded the best engine 
in America. Made by E, H. Witte mas- 
ter builder for 25 years. Ask any Witte 
user. Any size from 1% to 40 horse-powet 
all tested to ten per cent overload. 61 
special advantages. 


And You Now Pay Only 
FACTORY PRICE 


We cut out all dealersmtheir profits go 
to you. You also get the full benefit of 
our low factory cost. We have no power 
expense at our plant, as we own our gas 
well: testing heating, lighting fuel, all free. 

ay t ive 


year guarantee. 
Write fer book, **How to Judge a Gasoline En- 


=, and complete catalog. Our wholesale 
actory prices will interest you mightily. Write 
NOW, telling us size engine you need. 


WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
2351 Oakland Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


The WITTE 
Cuts Gasoline 
=IILk-lem ake lke 




















DO YOUR OWN 
THRESHING 


E year individual threshing is becoming more, 
popular. More grain better cleaned and no 





arquhar Rake Separator is especially designed 
for producing thorough service at minimum 
operating expense. Fewest possible parts, runs 
mooth and ppt every provision for clean 
threshing of all grains, We earnestly solicit in- 
vestigation. Farquhar Threshers stand all tests, 
Three styles—20 to 40 inch cylinders. 
Mills, Engines, Boilers, Gas Engines. 
Write for new catalog. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO. Ltd. 
Box 500, York, Pa. 








Farquhar 
Rake 
Separator 





Williams’ Portable Corn Mill 


Strong, durable, efficient. There’s mill ef- 
ftiency in the pebble stone grit buhrs, and the 
patent device that prevents their drifting to- 
gether. There’s long life in the strong frame. 
fine materials and perfect workmanship. Auto: 
tomatic cleaning fans—simple feed sifter. Ball 
bearings. Costs no more at first. Costs much 
less in the long run. Absolute guarantee of sat- 
isfaction. Ask for catalog. Address 26 Main St. 


Williams Mill Mfg. Co., Ronda, N. C 





FRAZIER CARTS 


fire the 
Standard the 
World Over. 


We build 
carts for 
Zeneral use, 








oe bred horses, exercising draft ioe, 


a for rural mail carriers for one horse 
©. & pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 


‘. Tito for Cat. S. Address. 
AURORA, ILI, 


» & FRAZIER & CO., - 

é + 99 Kilis Prairie Dogs, 
Woodchucks, Gophers, 
ond Grain Insects. 

e wheels of the gods 

e slow but POE jo small.”’ So the 

weevil; but you can stop their grind with 

: : ° 7,99 

** Fuma Carbon Bisulphide 


as others are doing. 


TAYLOR CHEMICAL CO, Penn Yan, N. Ye 
ADMIRAL TRESS eva =r 








BALES HAY — SAWS WOOD 
GRINDS FEED, PUMPS WATER 















| our great staple crops as the South 


Carolina Union’s State Cotton Ware- 
house plan. Or the plans for ware- 
houses in Texas advocated by Mr. 
Clarence Ousley. 

Why wili we be able to do these 
things? Because these schools will 
not only banish illiteracy, but these 
social centers, thus cultivated wit!l 
banish ignorance, stupidity, indiffer- 
ence, selfishness, greed and the prej- 
udice which feeds upon them. “A 
virtuous and an enlightened people 
can never be enslaved.” 





OUR WEEKLY PRIZE LETTER. 
“Your Local is What You Make It.” 


AM writing a letter for our Farm- 

ers’ Union page. 

What are they doing? or what are 
they going to do? as I often hear it 
asked. 

We organized about 12 months ago 
with seven members, we now have 
about 40 men members and ten wo- 
men, and we order everything we 
need, from a tractor engine down to 
toothpicks. We buy fertilizer, cot- 
tonseed meal, sugar, coffee, oil, soda, 
soap, matches, table salt, rock salt, 
etc. We have just finished our store, 
20x40, to keep our groceries in. We 
are now getting up a working fund 
of $5 to $10 each for our business 
agent to order with such as we need. 
This is what we have done at Hid- 
denite in 12 months. 

We have some good men in our 
lodge. The Union is what you make 
out of it. If you join a lodge and 
then don’t go about it any more, it 
won’t help you any. 

We meet every two weeks and all 
stick together. 

T. L. BLANKENSHIP. 

Hiddenite, N. C. 


Comment by Mr. Dabbs:—‘‘The 
Union is what you make it.”’ “If you 
join a lodge and then don’t go about 
it any more, it won’t help you any. 
We meet every two weeks and all 
stick together.”’ These closing words 
of Brother Blankenship are worth a 
sermon on organization. e 


Prof. Massey and the Luther Bur- 
bank Society. 


ROF. Massey’s rich description of 

his “Invitation No. 85,’’ to join 
the above select society recalls the 
fact that under date of ‘‘October 3, 
1912,” “No. 49’ was issued to the 
writer. ‘‘Altho, according to the by- 
laws of the society it is possible to 
extend its membership to 500, it is 
the present intention to limit the 
membership very rigidly, in order 
thaf€ a truly representative body of 
men—from many varied lines of en- 
deavor—may enlist in the cause,” is 
part of the personal letter extending 
to the writer “An invitation to be- 
come one of its first 100 life mem- 
bers.” 

The names of 42 of the first 100 
life members are printed on the ap- 
plicaiion blank, and it was a great 
temptation to be the ‘“forty-ninth”’ 
in such a distinguished company as 
tdward D. White, Chief Justice of 
the United States, Franklin K. Lane, 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner, 
now in the Cabinet, Champ Clark, 
Speaker House of Representatives; 
Jane Addams, Helen Gould, James 
J. Hill, John Muir, and others, more 
or less well known in the business, 
professional or educational world. 

Like Prof. Massey, the temptation 
was strong, but not $151 strong. 
Really tho, Professor, would not you 
like to see on your book shelves those 
12 volumes “hand tooled, full calf- 
skin bindings” with the “‘more thau 
1,200 direct color photographs, that 
cannot be purchased anywhere at any 
price?’”’ Really now, wouldn’t you? 
The trouble with us, Professor, is 
that we ‘have so many more pressing 
ealls for $151. But it sure does 
tickle our vanity to be invited into 
such distinguished company, even if 
it would show us up to be suckers 
were we to accept. E. W. D. 
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This Makes Watches Vary 





Bumps, Jars, Jolts and Shaking 
will ruin the time- -keeping qualities 
of any watch that isn’t duz/¢ and 
vegulated to offset these condi- 
tions. 

South Bend Watches take six 
months to make and sometimes 
six months to test before they leave 
the factory. Then they are regu- 
lated to your personal- 
ity by the expert retail 
jeweler who sells them. 

The South Bend is 
the only watch made in 
America that is sold 
only through retail 
jewelers. You ought to 
buy your watch only 
through a retail jeweler, 
for then, and then only, 
can you get that regu- 
lation. Mail-order 
houses sell you a watch 
only, The expert retail jeweler sells 
you a good watch plus good regula- 
tionservice. And thisis the only safe 
and satisfactory way to buy a watch. 


The South Bend Watch Co., 





~South 


Unless Regulated to Offset Such Jars 


The South Bend Watch is hand 
and machine built by watch crafts- 
men — the most expert corps of 
watchmakers in America. 

In the largest cities and in the 
smallest villages you will find at 
least one of the 15,083 jewelers who 
put their good reputations with 
ours behind the South Bend Watch. 

Go see the nearest 
South Bend Watch 
dealer. Ask him to 
show you the watch 
that has 411 inspec” 
tions, that is heated to 
boiling temperature, 
that is frozen solid in 
ice and then keeps ab- 
solute on-the-dot time. 

Write for owr tree 
book, ‘‘How Good 
Watches Are Made ’’ 
Brimful of interesting 
information about watches. Inter- 
esting — surprising — entertaining. 
Send for it today—now. You will 
get it by return mail, postpaid. 


4 Palmer St., South Bend, Ind. 


Bend - 


Watch 








Post a on real values before you 
buy a buggy, surrey or wagon of any 
kind. Buy where you are sure of get- 
ting the most for your money, the saf- 
est guarantee of satisfaction and the 
best treatment. Here is proof that 
our prices save you $35.00 to $50 00. 


Over 49,000 of These 
Metal Auto Seat Buggies 
Already Sold; Price*59.90 


See this beautiful, durable buggy in nat- 
ural colors in our Special Vehicle Catalog—= 
along with many other illustrations and 
descriptions that guide you zgh¢ in buying 


the vehicle you want, Please ask 
for Vehicle Book No. 77P56 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


This splendid bug- 
gy at $59.90 has 
triple panel auto 
seat, genuine 
leather uphol- 
stering, highest 
type body con 
struction,triple 
braced shafts, 
best wheels made, 
full wrought fifth 

» real long 
distance self oiling 
ax. New style 
auto skeleton top. 
Shipped from ware 
house near you. 





Book of 100 Vehicle Bargains—FREE 


Let This New Special 
Sears-Roebuck Book 
Help You Decide on the 


Right Vehicle to | Buy 


Y 














When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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‘BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department in 
our Northeastern edition and in _ this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; twogweeks, 7 cents a word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 
cents, etc. Each word, number or initial 
(including .name and address) counted 
as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems. high, remember 
it would cost $1,500 for postage alone to 
send a letter to each home to which we 
carry your ad at this low rate. Stamps 

_ accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions 

known on application. 


FARM MACHINERY. 


New 8-H.P. International Gasoline Engine 
for sale. Sacrifice price. J. A. Irby, Black- 
stone, Virginia. ete 


Ledbetter one-t seed. cotton ~ planter, disk 
harrow, and double harness for sale. A. 
Shanklin, Clemson College, S. C. 


Pneumatic Water Systems for the country 
home are the best. Complete outfits from 
$62.50, up. J. H. Patteson, Ashland, Va. 


Second-hand Engines and Boilers For 
Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the 
E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Mill, 





made 




















Chattanooga Reversible Disk Plow and 
Farmer’s tile machine, makes 4 and 6-inch. 
Will exchange for cattle, hogs or poultry 
of registered stock. O. G. Delk, Smithfield, 
Virginia. 


Ayers Peanut Planters plant three-fourths 
of all peanuts raised in the country. Handle 
shelled or unshelled seed. Correspondence 
solicited. Ayers Implement Works, Peters- 
burg, Virginia. 


FEATHER BEDS. 


OxIPPPPPIPC— PP PLOEOSGOOEOPOPOOOOOOPOPYPOWwowwwowW MOEwrwwWwwrvk 

Feather Beds--For only $10 we will ship you 
a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and six- 
pound pair pillows. Freight prepaid on orders 
for two beds or more. Remit by P. O. Money 
order or registered letter. Address Turner- 
Setzler Furniture Co., Dept. asa Converse, 


. C. 


Agents!—Wake up. Get ~ busy. , Send— “$10. 
Get new 36-pound feather bed, with 6-pound 
pair pillows free! tart right in making 
money, big money. Everybody buys. All 
women enthusiastic. Say best bed and pil- 
lows ever offered. New feathers. \ Best tick- 
ing. Freight prepaid on all. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Live agents making big profits 
with easy work. Write today. Reference, 
Commercial Nat’l Bank, Turner & Cornwell, 
Dept. 2, Charlotte, N. C. 


HELP WANTED. 


LDL DLP LDL GFGLYPPVYOPOOYPOQOOWWrOWMWMWMWOOWMOWMWMWWMO 0 

Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey 
Creek, Ind. 


Want White Girl with good character, to 
help do housework. Box 107, Thomasville, 
North Carolina, 


Wanted to Hire—Sober, industrious man, 
with small family, to work on the farm. Ap- 
ply to Oak Grove Dairy, Thomasville, N. C. 


Wanted—Young men to sell our new par- 
cel post maps. Everybody wants them. $8 
per day easily made by hustlers. Write 
Huse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Wanted—Women and girls to make men’s 
underwear. Work light and clean. Good 
wages paid while learning. Work done in 
Raleigh. Address, A. W. Chapin, Supt., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Salesmen—For high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
































structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco 
Company, Box H-32, Danville, Va. 
Agents Wanted For The Progressive 


Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for 
Profit,”’ “A Southerner in Europe,” and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Let Us Start You in Business—Will furnish 
you $2,000 worth of reliable books and Bibles 
on credit till fall, and teach you how to 
sell from $100 to $200 worth ef books per 
week and take notes from purchasers, pay- 
able next fall. Will allow you $18 per week 
for expenses and show you how to make 
from $150 to $300 per momth. No one but 
white men, between the ages of 21 and 60, 
with good character, whe ean furnish horse 
and buggy need answer. Don’t write unless 
you mean business. We are busy and haven’t 
time to lose with those who are mot in earn- 
est. State age, give three business men as 
referenees. Wo letters answered unless ref- 
erences are given. Address us at the nearest 
office to you. Phillips Boyd Publishing 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., Dallas, Texas, and 
Little Rock, Ark. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


PRADA nnn 

Scotchman, expert stoek raiser and farm- 
er, wants position. Highest testimonials. 
Ferguson, Box D, Raleigh, N. € 


LIVESTOCK. 
STOCK. 


Star of the Grove No. 1579—A _ splendid 
Hackney stallion by Imported General and 
out of Queen of the Grove, for sale. 16 
hands high, weighs 1,475 pounds, four years 
eld in April. T. O. Sandy, Burkeville, Va. 


Fine Young, Registered, Black Percheron 
Stallion for Sale—One that will improve the 
work-stock of the South. Also one three-year- 
old black grade Percheron mare, and one 
four-year-old gray grade Percheron mare. 
Address Prof. J. C. McNutt, West Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


~Bardin’s Holstein Farms are offering for 
sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade 
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heifers. E. C. Bardin, Proprietor, West 
Winfield, N. P 

JERSEYS. 
Three Jersey bulls, three fine young 


horses, Berkshire pigs, four Jersey cows, 
six Jersey heifers for sale. Groome & Sons, 
Greensboro, N. C. 











BERKSHIRES. 
Registered Berkshires, M. 8S. Shivers, 
Eatonton, Ga. 
Good Berkshire — Cheap. Fairview 


Farm, Booneville, N. 


~ Highly- Bred Berkshire Pigs for Sale—At 
low prices. W. H. Roc helle, Jac kson, Tenn. 


Berkshires—The best of breeding. 2 


Ship- 
ped on approval. Robert McMurdo, Char- 
fotteeville, Va. 


‘Berkshires—Pigs, gilts, boars and bred 
sows of the finest quality. Igloe Farm, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


One bred sow, one bred gilt, for June far- 
row; two fine service boars—Princess Pre- 
mier. R. P. Steinheimer, Brooks, Ga. 


Berkshire Pigs—Will exchange for peas, 
soy beans, or Triumph or Cleveland cotton 
seed. Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, S. C. 


Registered Berkshires—We are offering a 
most excellent lot of pigs, that are well 
grown and vigorous, fine individuals, that 
will compare with the best. Windy Heights 
Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Duroc-Jerseys—Rich breeding, high quali- 
ty. Moderate prices. C. G. Oakes, Assump- 
tion, Illinois. 


For Sale—Thirteen pure-bred Duroc-Jersey 
pigs, April delivery, $5 each. J. W. Hardy, 
Jeffress, Va. 


Duroc Boars and Bred Gilts and some 
Pigs—All out of big registered sows. Bronze 
turkeys, and Indian Runner ducks. Eggs. 36- 
page catalog free. Clarence Shenk, Luray, 
Virginia. 



































POLAND CHINAS. 


Registered Poland China Pigs for Sale— 
Geo. L. Cooke, Franklinton, N. C. 


Poland Chinas—Big-bone and _ prolific 
strain. Service boars. Bred sows, gilts and 
pigs. Price, breeding and quality guaran- 
teed. Dunnlora Farm, Carson, Va. 


JERSEYS. 


St. Lambert Jersey Bull (3 years old) for 
sale at a bargain. Fully entitled to regis- 
tration. A nice animal, strictly O.K. O. K. 
Taylor, Whitakers, N. c. 

RED POLL. 

For Sale—Two good Red Poll heifers at a 

reasonable price; 7 months old, fine condi- 


tion. Wm. B. Meares, Breeder, Belvidere 
Farm, Linwood, N. C. 




















White Orpington Eggs—Reduced prices. 
75c per 15. B. F. Bruce, Martin, Ga. 


Runner Duck Egegs—75c, 13; $1.40, 26. 
Great layers. J. Moffitt, Ramseur, N. C. 


Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs—$1.50 
per 15. J. M. Womble, Thomaston, Ga. 


Buttercups (Dumeresgs strain)—Eggs, 15 
for $1.50. E. H. Rowe, Troutman, N. C. 


15 Eggs from select Rose Comb Rhode 
Island Reds, $1. C. Beavers, Apex, N. C. 


Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs for Sale. 
Cunningham Farm, Lancaster, S. C., Route 4. 


Pure-Bred Eggs—From Light Brahmas, 
$1 per 15. Fanny Efird, China Grove, N. C. 


Heavy Laying Strain Barred Rocks—15 
eggs, $1.25. Mrs. Pansy Coleman, Alamo, Ga. 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eggs for 
sitting, 15 for 75 cents. D. T. Watson, Ken- 
ly, N. C. 


Eggs from Ringlet Barred Rocks—$2.50 
and $3 per sitting. A. G, Hamilton, Buford, 
Georgia. 


White Wyandotte Eggs—$1 per 15. From 
prize-winning stock. J. F. Pollard, Green- 
ville, N. C. 


Ringlet Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs--15, 
$1.25; 30, $2.25. Uraha Poultry Farm, Rich 
Square, N. C. 


Eggs from good strain Single Comb Brown 
Leghorn stock, 4 cents each. J. T. Gooding, 
Merritt, N. C. 


White-Faced Black Spanish—Eggs from 
prize winners, 15 for $1.75. A. F. Bolick, 
Conover, N. C. 


Eggs from Prize-Winning Buff and White 
Orpingtons—15, $1. E. B. Bagwell, Loray, 
North Carolina. 


Prize-Winnings Barred Rocks—Eggs, $1, 
$1.50 for 15. Samuel Rau, Hendersonville, 
North Carolina, 


Buckeye Reds—Greatest winter layers. 
Eggs, $2, 15. Mrs. M. B. Aderholt, Crouse, 
North Carolina. 


Best Laying Strain Single Comb. White 
Leghorns—Properly mated. Eggs, 15, $1; 45, 
$2.50; 100, $5. Rose Hill Farm, Seagrove, 
North Carolina. 


Crystal White Orpingtons—Stock and eggs 
for sale. Treat-You-Right Farm, Falkland, 
North Carolina. 


Eggs—From Carlisle strain White Runner 
ducks. $3 per dozen. Eureka Poultry Yards, 
Eastanollee, Ga. 






























































DOGS. 


~Pedigreed Scotch Collie Pups. _ 
Stroud, Herndon, Va. 


Fine Shepherd Dog—Sell, or exchange for 
Pointer. J. W. Winecoff, Glass, N. C. 


Walker Fox Hounds—Registered stock. 
Fast and game, second to none. And old- 
time fox, coon, opossum, rabbit dogs. Good 
ears, well bred. J. C. Rankin, Liberty, S. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


Trotting-Bred Colt—10 months. Guaran- 
teed sound. Exchange for pair registered 
Berkshires; gilt, bred; no relation. Or same 
thing in Duroc; or offers. G. Washington, 
Hollywood, N. 


Hereford Bull, “Wake” 292698, ealved 
April 29, 1907. Holstein Bull ‘‘Sir Korndyke 
Monor DeKol 64325, calved January 15, 1908. 
Pedigrees furnished upon application. Will 
exchange for pair of mules, pair of mares 
or Angora goats. F, B. McKinne, Louis- 


M, K. 























burg, N. C 
POULTRY AND EGGS. 
/LEGHORNS. 
Day-Old Chicks—$12 per hundred, Single 
Comb White Leghorns. Little England 


Farm, Hampton, Va. 


High-Class Kellerstrass Crystal White Or- 
pington cockerels, $5 each. Eggs, $2 sit- 
ting. L. G. Ferrell, Kinston, N. C 

ORPINGTONS. 

Buff Orpingtons—Won at Asheville, Ra- 
leigh, Columbia, Charlotte. Stock and eggs 
for sale. Write me. Bloom Kendall, Shel- 
by, N. C. 

White Orpingtons, Exelusively—Eggs, $2 
and $3 per fifteen. Few choice cockerels, $3 

















and $6. Splendid stock. C. M. Muse, Car- 
thage, N. C. 

“Buff and White Orpingtons—Imported 
strain. Large, handsome, blocky birds; 


winners at many shows. Males, $2 to $15; 
females, $2 to $5. Eggs, $2 to $10 per 15. 
Indian Runner ducks, Fawn and White and 
Penciled: Eggs, $1, 91.50 per 12. Cozy 
Nook Orpington Farm, Route 15, Lebanon, 
Tennessee. 





PEAFOWLS. 


““Wanted—-Peafowl hen. Peafowl brush for 
sale. S. R. Roberts, Marion, S. C. 





Buttercups—The coming breed. Fifteen 
eggs, $2.50. Circular, D. S. Thornburg, 
Cherryville, N. C. 


White Minorcas—Trios, $5; eggs, 15, $2. 
First winners, Charlotte. A. G. Melchor, 
Mooresville, N. C. 


Eggs by parcel post, from my prize-win- 
ning White Orpingtons. Mrs. J. J. Thorne, 
Rocky Mt., N. C. 


Famous Indian Runner Duck Eggs—15 
for $1. Eggs pearl white. Cantwell Price, 
Morristown, Tenn. 


Penciled Runner Ducks—Perpetual egg 
producers. 13 eggs, $1.50. J. Beecher Lee, 
Brotherton, Tenn, 


For Sale—A few pairs White Indian Run- 
ner ducks. Eggs, cheap. C. J. Deal, Landis, 
North Carolina. 


Apconas—Egegs for Hatching—15 for $2; 
cocRtrels, $3 (Sheppard's strain). Dr. Isaac 
Peirce, Tazewell, Va. 


Pure-Bred Buff Rocks, Rose Comb Rhode 
Island Reds—$1 per 15 eggs. Mrs. Adison 
Overcash, Glass, N. C. 


Single Comb Black Minorca Eggs—Pure- 
bred stock. $1.50 for 15. State Line Poul- 
try Yard, Gibson, N. C. 


Eggs for Hatching—Crystal White Orping- 
ton. $1.50 per sitting of 15 eggs. Theo. Rob- 
erson, "Williamston, N. C. 


Pure-Bred Barred Plymouth Rocks—Egegs 
for sale. $1.25 per sitting of 15 eggs. Mrs. 
O. A. Palmer, Gulf, ic. 


Cornish Game and Rose Comb White Ban- 
tam eggs for sale. J. R. & C. D. Puckett, 
Charlotte, N. C., Route 29, 


Runner Duck Eggs—$t per 13. 
selected stock, mated, no akin. 
H. Swing, Mocksville, N. C. 


Fine pure-bred Single Comb White Leg- 
horn eggs, $3, fifteen. A. P. Farr, Cedar 
Lane Road, Greenville, S. C. 


Famous Laying White Rocks—Rhinemil- 
ler’s strain. Eggs, $2.25 per 15; $4 for 30. 
Henry Stansell, Martin, Ga. 






































Specially 
Mrs. Jno. 











Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—Egeges from 
first prize winners, $1.50 and $1 for 15 eggs. 
W. F. Browning, Loray, N. C. 


Limited Supply, Pure-Bred Single Comb 


Black Minorea eggs, $2.50 per dozen. P. O. 
Bex No. 7, Laurinburg, N. 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Barred Rocks— Thompson and Brady 
strain. Stock and eggs for sale. Forest 
Grove Poultry Yard, King, N. C. 


Im all laying contests at the top of the 
list. Try my fime and laying strain of Rose 
Comb Rhode Island Reds. Win whenever en 
exbibition. Eggs for hatching, and baby 
chicks at reasonable prices. J. Spencer, 
Brackstone, Va. 


WYANDOTTES. 


White Wyandottes, Single Comb White 
Leghorns. Eggs, $1.50 per 15, or $7 per 100. 
Prize matings, $3 per 15. Day-old chicks, $15 

















White Orpington Stee oo a $250 pen. 
$4 per 15. Send for mating list. W. J. 
Strickland, Katesville, N. C. 


i Eggs from High-Class White “Wyandottes— 
VWishel and Duston strains. $2 per 15. WNor- 
ward Fuller, Louisburg, N. C. 


25 Barred Rock Cockerels—$2.50 eaeh. 15 
eggs, by parcel post, $1.50. R. G. Mosley, 
Route 2, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


White Wyandottes—Splendid layers. $1 
and $2 sitting. Good hatch guaranteed. 
Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Largest and 


best. 20 to 25-pound hens. Kggs, 40e each. 
Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 

















per 100. Igloe Farm, Lynchburg, Va., R. 1 
EGGS. 
Buff Orpington Eggs. Miranda Farm, 


Mount Ulla, N. C. 

15 Partridge Wyandotte Eggs, $1. E. C. 
Burch, Hartsville, S. C. 

Fine White Orpington Eggs—Fifteen, $1. 
Milton Herman, Conover, N. C. 

Buff Orpington Eggs—$1.50 per 15. Mrs. 
R. O. Bagley, Moyock, N. C. 

Eggs Frem Heavy-Weight White Cornish, 
$3. M. E. Kennedy, Temple, Ga. 

Single Comb Brown Leghorn Eggs—31l per 
15. I. N. Lackey, Hiddenite, N. C. 

Buff Orpingtons and White Rocks—Eggs, 
15, $1. Perry Yount, Hickory, N. C. 

Barred Roek Eggs—Exprese paid, 16 for 
$1. C. T. Hamm, Tobaccoville, N. C. 
































Pure-Bred Barred Rocks Exclusively— 
Eggs, $1.50 per 15; $2.75 per 30. Mrs. Alice 
W. MeKeithan, Towrm Creek, N. C. 


White Runner Ducke—Egegs at less than 
half priee, $1 sitting. Buff Leghorn eggs, 
same price. C., Stewart, Decatur, Ga. 

White Wyandotte Eggs—1l15, $1. Stock, 


$1.50 to $2.50. Best show and laying strain. 
Mrs. Steinheimer, Route 1, Brooks, Ga. 











Barred Plymouth Roeks—Prize winners. 
Stout, vigorous, bred to lay. 13 eggs, $1.50. 
L. Ormand, Bessemer City, ee 


Light Fawn and White Indian Runner 
ducks. 16 eggs, $1; 30, $1.80; 45 er more, 
5e each. W. F. Kelly, Cleveland, N. C. 


Pure White Runner Ducks — ‘‘Patton” 
strain (Runner type). Large white eggs, $2 
per 12. E. E. Marsh, Marshville, N. C. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Degraff strain Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, exclusively. $1.25 per sitting of fit- 
teen. D. J. Simmons, Timmonsville, S. C., 


_ Set White Orpington Eggs from Edenwood 
Farm, Raleigh, N. C., if you want the best 
tor laying. | _They are premium winners. 














Eggs—Cooks S. C. White Orpingtons, $1. 50 
per 15; Light Brahmas, $1; Anconas, $3, 
Mrs. F. D. Patterson, China are N. ¢, 














Buckeye Red Eggs—15 for $1.5 White 
Leghorn, Indian Runner duck “a $1 for 
15. J. P. Ekard, Hickory, N. C., Route 3. 








Pure-Bred Single Comb Rhode Island Reds ds 
Eggs, 5 cents each. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Mrs. M. R. Rudisill, Henry River, N.c, 


White Wyandottes—15 eggs from my 
prize winnners, balance season, $1 and $1. = 
Stock for sale. Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. 

Bellhaven Farm now offers for sale — 
from its great and matchless yards of Indian 
Runner ducks. Bellhaven Farm, Johnson 
City, Tenn. 


Pen Single Comb White Leghorns, $5. 
Bargain. White Wyandotte eggs, from good 
breeders, 15 for $1.50. Henry Landing, Elm 














City, N. © 
Eggs!—Reds, $1.50; White Orpingtons, 
$1.75. Indian Runner ducks, $1.50, sitting. 


Delivered, parcel post. A, J. Barbour, Cerro 
Gordo, N. C. 


Single Comb White and Black Leghorn 
Eggs—From prize winners. Won 7 first 
prizes, 11 entries. Ramsey Poultry Farm, 
Crouse, N. C. 


Eggs From the Greatest Laying Fowls— 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas, Write for circu- 
lar A, and special offer. W. H. Williams, 
Durham, N. C. 


Light Brahmas, White Orpingtons, Buck- 
eyes—Eges, 15, $1. Toulouse geese eggs, 
six for 75c. Minnie Patterson, China Grove, 
North Carolina. 


White Indian Runner Duck Eggs—Fishe} 
strain. Price, $2 per dozen. Large White 
eggs. Riverside Poultry Yard, Box 601, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks—Eggs, fifteen, $1. 
Only one kind. Good strain. Extra winter 
layers. Western Slope Ranch, Route 2, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Experi- 
ment Station strain. Eggs, $1 per 15, or 
75 per 30. Mrs. J. R. Matthews, Sanford, 

N. C., Route 4. 


Eggs From Prize Winners—Indian Runner 
ducks, $1.50 for 11. White Leghorn and Buff 
Orpington hen eggs, $1 for 13. J. E. Thomas, 
Marshville, N. C. 


Eggs for Hatching—From pure-bred White 
Plymouth Rocks and Single Comb Buff Leg- 
horns, $1.50 per 15. Wm. G. Wiley, Route 3, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Eggs—Single Comb Black Minorca, pure- 
bred (Northrup strain). Greatest all-year 
layers. $1 and $2 per 15. E. E. Marsh, 
Marshville, N. C. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Prize- 
winning birds. Eggs, $1 per fifteen; by par- 
cel post, prepaid, $1.25. Montview Poultry 
Farm, Boomer, N. C. 


Columbian 



































Plymouth Rocks, Partridge 
Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, White Pekin 
ducks. Stock and eggs for sale. M. S. 
Shivers, Eatonton, Ga. 


Fawn and White Indian Runner duck 
eggs, and Single Comb White Leghorn eggs, 
$1 for 15, or $5 per 100. Bay View Poultry 
Farm, Shelltown, Md. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs—Se- 
lected pens, dark red birds. $2.25 per 15. 
Utility pen, $1.25, by parcel post. W. R. 
Cowper, Gatesville, N. C. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Blue rib- 
bon winners. Fertile eggs, $1 for 15, by ex- 
press; $1.25 by parcel post. Woodside 
Poultry Yards, Boomer, N. C. 


Eggs—Brown Leghorn (South Carolina 
strain), the finest layers in the world, 15 
eggs for $1, sent by parcel post. A, 
Holden, Route 2, Durham, N. C. 


Single Comb Reds Exclusively—Egegs from 
the best winter laying strain, first pen, $2; 
second; $1.50. Fertility guaranteed. Mrs, 
R. H. Moore, Jr., Battleboro, N. C. 


White Runner Egge—§2 and $3, 13. First 
prize. Pencil Runner eggs, $1.26 13. An- 
cona eggs, $1.50, 17. White guinea eggs, $1, 
18. Ray Anderson, Laurens, S. C. 


Big Money Makerse—White Indian Runner 
ducks. Eggs fer hatching. Barred and White 
Rocks. Write quick for prices and win- 
nings. C. C. Shelley, Decherd, Tenn. 


The Famous Wycoff Strain Single Comb 
White Leghorns—The best laying strain in 
the Leghorn family. Guaranteed eggs, $1.56, 
15. G. E. Williams, Sans Souci, N. C. 


White Leghorns — Famous winter-laying, 
1911 hens, 1912 pullets (Corning strain), $1. 
Eggs from breeding pen, $1 for 15. Holly 
Grove Poultry Farm, Gibsonville, N. €. 


White Rock Eggs—Furnished on short ne- 
tiee, from pure-bred stock. $1.50 per 1b. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. White Rock Yard, 
Sanford, N. C., W. lL. Seawell, Manager. 


Eggss—White Wyandottes, prize winners 
(Fishel strain), $2.50 and $1.50 per 15. White 
Runner duck eggs (Fishel strain), $3 per 1t2. 
B. F. Crutehfield & Son, Themasville, N. ©. 


Eggs for Hatching—Frem prize-winning 
Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 
$2, $3 and $5 per 15. Write for mating 
list West Durham Poultry Farm, West 
Durham, N. ;. 









































Do you wart eggs from prize-winning Run- 
ners? I have them. From pure Whites, 
and Fawn and Whites. Large snow white 
eges. Prices that please. G. A. DeKay, 
Camden, §S. C. 





White Indian Runner Duck Eggs for Sale. 
The best strain that could be obtained. $2.50 
per 15. If not half hatch, will be replaced 
at half price. W. L. Jamison, Mooresville, 
North Carolina. 


Charlotte and Norwood prize winners— 
Single Comb Heds, White Leghorns, Black 





Orpingtons, White Indian Runner ducks. 
Eggs, $1 and $2 per sitting. L. W. Har?; 
Norwood, N.. cc. 


‘Single Comb Black Minorcas—With show 
records. Breeders for ten years. Eggs, 15 
for $1.50; 30 for $2.50; 100 for $7; special 
mating, 15 for $3, B. C, Routh, Randleman, 
North Carolina. 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
RRR Rn 
When lost among so many ads, to find A. 
Cc. Kerley’s is like finding an oasis in a des- 
ert. Look for it. 


Wanted—aAll interested in Poultry and 
vegetables, to get prices poultry coops, egg 
and vegetable crates. Ronda Coop & Egg 
Case Co., Ronda, N. C. 


Wanted—One to 3,000 acres land. 
over timber lands or farm lands, too. I 
offer 250 bushels seed peas, $2.20, on cars 
here. J. G. Layton, Dunn, N. C. 


Canned Sweet Potatoes for Sale—No. 3 
sanitary cans, solid, dry, delicious, two dozen 
to case, $1.75 per case. Cash with order. 
Southern Selling Co., Suffolk, Va. 


Selected Dillon Cotton Seed—$1 per bush- 
el; not selected, 75c bushel. Eggs from prize- 
winning Partridge Wyandottes, $1.50 and $2 
per 15. J. Raleigh Register, Lamar, S. C. 


Free Books—Water Supply for the Coun- 
try Home, and How to Spray, When to 
Spray, Which Sprayer to Use. Write for the 
one you need. J. H. Patteson, Ashland, Va. 


Seed Corn—Prize winning Boone County, 
carefully selected and testéd, $2 bushel. Or- 
der promptly or we can’t supply you. Also 
i. bred Berkshires. Blueridge Farm, Bed- 
ord, Va 


See Wood-Working Plant for Sale— 
Town of 1,000, main line of S. A. L. Railway. 
Plenty of timber. Plant making money. 
Good reason for selling. Owner, P. O. Box 
306, Monroe, N. C. 


~~ ‘Montrose Stock Farm—Clydesdale horses. 
Berkshire hogs of the long-bodied, short- 
legged, heavy-boned kind. White Wyandotte 
eggs, $2.50 per 15. Write your wants. E. 
M. Timberlake, Orange, Va. 


Poultrymen, Attention—100 visiting cards, 
prepaid, fifty cents, or 300 business cards, 
$1. We make a specialty of cards. Write 
us for prices in larger quantities. The Law- 
son Co., Dept. T.P.F., Birmingham, Ala. 


Printed letter heads, envelopes, note 
heads, bill heads, statements, shipping tags, 
labels, ete. Write for lowest prices and 
samples showing the kind every business 
farmer should use. Martin Print Shop, Con- 
way, N. C. 


Barred Rock eggs, $1.50, 15; Buff Orping- 
ton, $2, 15; duck eggs, $1.50, 15, Fawn and 
Penciled prize winners. Pigs, Duroc-Jerseys, 
Berkshires, and Collie pups for sale. East 
Dilworth Farm, C. B. Moore & Son, Char- 
lotte, N. ¢ 


Pedigreed Duroc-Jersey pigs, $5. Barred 
Plymouth Rock, Single Comb Brown and 








Cut- 
































White Leghorn laying pullets, $1. Five- 
months White English Bull pup, $10. Collie 
pups, $10, Hickory Hill Place, Box 873, 


Roanoke, Va. 


Farmers, Poultrymen—Parcel Post Hand- 
Book contains valuable information, map, 
rules, etc., for ascertaining postage on par- 
cels, eggs, etc., to any part United States, 
A book you need. 25c postpaid. J. Moffitt, 
Ramseur, N. C. 


Golden Opportunity—My birds won 8 firsts, 
2 seconds, 1 third, Pickens Poultry Show. 
Crystal White Orpingtons, eggs, $3; Black 
Minorcas, Buff Rocks, Partridge Wyandottes, 
$2 per 15. Pure Columbia Long Staple ‘cot- 
ton seed, $1.50 bushel. W. S. Stansell, 
Easley, S. C. 


Hand-Picked peas. Closing out price on 
Bronze turkeys, Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, 
Indian Runner Ducks, Angora Goats, Berk- 
shire, Duroc, Berkshire and Essex pigs, ser- 
vice boars, gilts and sows in farrow, reg- 
istered. Jersey bull calves. Satisfaction or 
money back. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, 
North Carolina. 


Wanted—One _ registered ‘‘Pug-nose’’ Berk- 
shire sow, bred, and three females and one 
male pig about four months old; male not 
related to females. Five Single Comb White 
Orpington hens and one cock. Thirty bush- 
els of highly improved Keenan long staple 
cotton seed. Give particulars and best prices 
with first letter. H. Askins, Pageland, 
South Carolina. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and business responsibility. 





























Pg oe For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 





Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 


Excellent 64-Acre Poultry or Truck Farm. 
Good buildings and good land. $1,800. L. 
L. Brautigam, Ashland, Va. 


Farms Wanted—Write me what you want 
to sell or buy. Two-cent stamp brings par- 
ticulars. A. N. Tyson, Nashville, Ga. 


For Sale—Farms of all sizes in the South- 
ern States. Write for my list before you 
buy. W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, N. C. 


2,000-Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater 
River, near Charleston. 250 acres open land, 
balance pasture and wooded land. Deer, 
Fish, Game. H. R. Hale, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


Valuable Virginia Farms and Historic Es- 
tates—Situated in vicinity of University of 
Virginia and Monticello, at low prices. Write 
for list to E. S. Wilder & Co., Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 


~ Wanted: Southern Farms—I am in touch 
with thousands of buyers. If you have a 
farm for sale in the South, no matter how 
large, write me quick. W. M. Berryhill, 
Chgériotte, N. C., 




















For Subdivision—800-acre farm; 500 in 


Farms Wanted—We have direct buyers. 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing 
property, naming lowest price. We help 
buyers locate desirable property free. 
American Investment Association, 91 Palace 
Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 


For Sale—838 acre 8, one farm, on railroad, 
two public roads, 4 miles from city of 6,000. 
216 acres, 1% miles of city, 6,000; best road 
in county; 1 ten-room and 4 tenant dwell- 
ings; big barn, silos, water tank; an ideal 
home and farm. G. Caldwell, Monroe, 
North Cc sarolina, 








Virginia Country | Estate and Valuable 
Farm—i428 acres, on a picturesque river. 
Large brick residence, stables, orchard and 
garden. Pure spring water, by gravity, in 
house and yard. Macadam road. Beautiful 
views, fine neighborhood. Fine boating and 
fishing. Price, $10,000, quick. E. S. Wilder, 
Charlottesville, Va. 





Sacrifice Sale of Up-to-Date Farm—Just 
vacated by owner. 100 acres under good 
fence. Meadow, running water, wheat sow- 
ed. Close to good schools, churches and 
market. Dwelling has eight large rooms, 
halls, porches, dry cellar, etc. Tenant house, 
five large rooms and all buildings in repair. 
Equipment for 1,500 chickens. Abundance 
of fruit and berries of all kinds. 10 acres 
in orchard. For particulars, address, Fen- 
ton Noland, Route 2, Beaver Dam, ya. 


Southern Virginia Farms—We fave the 
best selection of grain, grass, stock, dairy, 
cotton, fruit, truck and bright tobacco farms 
to be found in the South, at very attractive 
and reasonable prices, any size. Also several 
fine river farms. Modern conveniences, ex- 
cellent markets, pure water, mild, healthful 
climate, good congenial neighbors, and good 
fertile soil. See us before you decide as to a 
new location. Get our catalog today, it is 
free. Th Realty Company of Virginia, 
Blackstone, Va. 


Excellent Farm of 500 Acres for Sale— 
Five miles from station, with dwelling of 
six rooms; six tenant houses, three rooms 
each; nine tobacco barns; stables, sheds, 
graineries, four corn cribs, ice horse, hay 
barn, wagon shed, colt barn, etc. Watered 
by branches, three wells and _ fourteen 
springs. 2% miles from church and mill; 
2 miles from store, and one mile from school 
and postoffice. About 175 acres cleared, 
some of which is in high state of cultiva- 
tion. 300 acres under wire fence. 1,000 
fruit trees of different kinds. 200 grape 
vines. One million feet of timber, mostly 
pine. Price, $12,000. Terms, one-third cash, 
balance to suit purchaser. Have other farms 
for sale. Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase 
City, Virginia. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 
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Velvet Bean Seed—$2.50 per bushel f.o.b. 
W. M. Shockley, Lowell, Fla 
Pure-Bred Indian Runner Ducks—Eggs, 
15 for $1. Roland _Wright, Wingina, Va. 
Egg si. sitting. _ Buff Orpingtons, In- 
dian Runner ducks, Ford Howell, Rock 


mun, 6. C. 


“Brown Leghorn and Indian Runner duck 
eggs, 5c each. Mrs. Eloise Grey, Darlington, 
South Carolina. 








Pure White Orpingtons—Eggs from Cook's 
strain, $1.25 per 15, by parcel post. Emma 
Beaver, Glass, N. C. 


Tomato Plants—By parcel post prepaid. 
100, 75c; 200, $1.25. Thos. Whisnant, 407 
Tenth Avenue, Charlotte, N. C. 


A few hundred bushels nice recleaned soy 
beans for sale, at $1.65 per bushel, f.o.b. 
McClaud & Jennette, Washington, N. C. 


“Reds’’—Both combs. Best eggs, half 
price, one week, $1.90; utility, $1. See ad- 
vertisement. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 




















A few more of those Improved Keenan 
Cotton Seed, .at $1 per bushel. The best 
highland variety. G. W. Bullard, Hayne, 
North Carolina. 


Indian Runner Duck Eggs— Exmor strain, 
white eggs. $1.25 per 13; $4.50 per 50; $8 
per 100. Mrs. Virginia T. Ward, Belle 
Haven, Virginia. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall and oth- 
er varieties. $1.75 per 1,000. Write for 
prices, large quantities. Orders now booked 
for delivery. F. Irwin, Fairbanks, Fla. 


Booking Orders for Sweet Potato and To- 
mato Plants—All plants grown on new soil. 
Leading varieties. Still have lettuce plants, 
at $1 thousand. Turffilin Farms, Salisbury, 
North Carolina. 


25 White Orpington Roosters for Sale— 
$1 each. Eggs for hatching, from Barred 
Plymouth Rocks and White Orpingtons; 
yards headed by first prize winners at Ashe- 
ville,eand Norfolk, Va. A. J. Cheek, Hen- 
derson, N. C. 


One Million Sweet Potato Plants—May de- 
livery, following varieties: Nancy Hall, 
Southern Queen, Pumpkin Yam, Early Red, 
Big Stem Jerseys and the Vineless. $1.50 
per thousand, f.o.b. nee Hickory Seed 
Co., Hickory, N. 


Pure-Bred Single Comb White, Buff and 
Black Orpingtons, Rose Comb Reds. 100 
pure-bred laying hens for sale. Eggs for 
hatching, $1.25 per 15; $7 per 100. Stock 
for sale. High quality and low prices, my 
motto. J. C. Hedrick, Stony Point, N. C. 


Mr. Farmer—We offer the following se- 
lected fresh seed. Amber and Orange cane 


























seed, cowpeas, “Keenan's” and ‘“Allen’s’”’ 
genuine long staple cotton. Cotton grown 
on our own farms. Write for prices. Lorick 
& Lowrance (Inc.), Wholesale Seedsmen, 
Columbia, 8S. C. 

Potato Slips ‘from the following: Nancy 


Hall, Pattison Yam, Porto Rico Yam, which 
is very prolific and keeps well; and San 
Domingo Yams, for hog grazing. All, $1.75 
per thousand. Also Dixie, wilt-resistant, and 
Toole’s Improved cotton, $1 per bushel. Will 
exchange for field peas or velvet beans. R. 





cultivation; eleven settlements, with good 
buildings. Mile of railway station. 00d 
roads, rural free delivery. Rented for $1,500. 





Price, $12,500; $2,500 cash. R. L. Colson, 
Swainsboro, Ga. 

Government | Farms Free—Our 112-page 
book, “Vacant Government Lands,” de- 


scribes every acre in every county in United 


States. How secured free. Latest diagrams 
and tables. All about Free Government 
Farms. Official 112-page book. Price, 25c, 
postpaid. Webb Publishing Co., Dept. 126, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





F. Burch & Son, Eastman, Ga., Route 2. 
New 40-Ib. Feather Bed 


FEATHER BED Py Pair of Pillows for 


| $10.00. Satisfaction or 
' money back. Write today forour special free offer 


THE STOKES CO., Box 288, Burlington, N. C. 








Prof. John Michels has written two of the 
| best books for Southern dairymen. They are 

“Dairy Farming’ and “Market Dairying.” 
| We can supply them for $1 each. Write 








THE SHOP-MAN. | 





Turn-Plow Cultivation, and Dry- 
Weather Cultivati6n. 


NCE upon a time we had a letter 

from a farmer who advocated the 
use of the one-horse turn-plow in the 
cultivation of crops. Among other 
things, he said: 

“No implement has yet been 
substituted for the single plow 
that does as perfect work for 
any crop that requires cultiva- 
tion. No plan except the one of 
plowing with the single plow 
one side every eight days from 
the time you have dispensed 
with your weeders and fine-tooth 
harrows. * * * The advantages of 
working one side of the crop at 
the time are (1) you only dis- 
turb the roots on one side, and 
(2) there is less danger of re- 
tarding the growth of the plants 
by adverse conditions of the 
weather. Thus it can be seen 
that the one-horse plow by alter- 
nating keeps a fresh side to each 
row worked every eight days 
and does not cost the farmer any 
more than the®tool that works 
both sides of the row at. once 
with two horses.”’ 

Now, is it not clear to any farmer 
that the reasons given for the work- 
ing of only one side of the row at a 
time—that it disturbs the roots less 
and that therc is less of retarding the 
growth of the crops—should be suf- 
ficient to show that the one-horse 
plow is not the thing to cultivate 
crops with? 
How, if the turn-plow is not good 
for both sides, can it be good for 
one? It is merely a case of lessening 
the damage done. 

If there is ever a time in the cul- 
tivation of crops when deep plowing 
is justified—and there often is—it is 
when they are young; and to talk of 
using weeders and harrows for early 
cultivation and then to resort to the 
turn-plow for the later cultivation is 
to go at the work backwards. To use 
the weeder and harrow while the 
crops are small, making the soil fine 
and level and letting the roots go up 
near the surface, and then to put the 
turn-plow in the field, is to waste la- 
bor at both ends. ‘The turn-plow is 
objectionable not only because it cuts 
the roots of the plants, but also be- 
cause it is such an expensive imple- 
ment to use. With it the farmer has 
to walk three or four times as often 
across the field as he should, and in- 
stead of being the implement for 
“perfect” cultivation it is an imple- 
ment for the wasting of labor and the 
reducing of crops. 

The Shop-Man is inclined to agree 
with what a corespondent says on an- 
other page, that the use of the plow 
in cultivating crops is a return to bar- 
barism, and he is certainly unable to 
understand how any man can imagine 
that a cultivation which he dares not 
apply to both sides of his corn and 
cotton at once can be good cultiva- 
tion. The man who still believes in 
the use of the turn-plow in his corn 
and cotton fields needs to consider 
this reason for cultivating a single 
side a long time. It would be hard 
to find a clearer case of a man’s ans- 
wering himself with his own argu- 


ment. a are 


Two years ago, after a very dry 
season in his locality, we had a letter 
from a Progressive Farmer reader 
who referred to some editorial advice 
we had given earlier in the season in 
regard to the cultivation of crops. 
He wrote us: 


“A dust mulch from one to 
two inches deep has covered my 
field from the time seed were 
planted till I could not get 
through them any more with 
one horse. This was accomplish- 
ed by using weeder once before, 
and once after plants were up; 
then the riding cultivator every 
seven days as long as it would go 
through without damaging 
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Throw Away The Washboard 


Scrubbing the clothes on a washboard is 
mighty hard work, hard on you, and harder 
still on the clothes. 


Boiling them with Cobb’s ‘“‘Snoflak’’ Wash- 
ing Compound does not entail any labor, and 
it cleans them better. 


If directions are followed we guarantee 
“Snoflak”’ to do the family wash in 30 min- 
utes. Norubbing. No scrubbing. See State 
Chemist certificate on every package. 


Send 10c for large can, or buy from your 
grocer. Manufactured only by, 


THE COBB MFG. CO., 
Soap Department A. Richmond, Va. 


RUBBER ROOFING 


Mill Ends—Per Roll 


With nails and cement. The 
greatest roofing bargain C 
ever offered. Made in 
America’s biggest and best 
roofing factory—exactly the same qual- 
ity as our Spotless Rubber Roofing, ex- 
cept in two to five pieces to the roll, in- 
stead of one continuous piece. Enough 
roofing in each roll to cover 100 square 
feet a d allow for laps. Large head 
nails and cement furnished with each 
roll. 1 ply oy about 36 Ibs., 2 ply 
46 l>s., 3 ply 56 lbs. per roll. Shipped 
quick boas Richmond—litile freight. 
1 ply Mill Ends, $ .75 per roll 
2 ply Mill Ends, 1.04 per roll 
3 ply Mili Ends, 1.20 per roll 
Order now or write for samples of rub- 
ber roofing, and get our Spotless cata- 
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log civing p:ices on guaranteed goods for home 
and farm at prices that save you one-third. 

THE SPOTLESS CO., 75 Shockhoe Sli 
“The South’s Mail Order House.” 


D, 
Richmond,Va 








NEW Feather $ 
Beds veal A 


tio Her Weight 36 1b. Bed $7.30 
h—6 1b. Pillows 61.15 per 
pair. Direct from the est 
anufacturer to You— 


Odorless, 
Dustless—Best 80z. 
icking—Guaranteed 
as represented or money 
Ours are the Only Genuine 
Sanitary Feather Beds and 
Pillows—Beware of Imitations. All pillows have 
vacuum ventilators. Order now and save the re- 
tailer’s big profit—or write today for free catalogue. 


AMERICAN FEATHER & PILLOW CO. Dept. C 

















Agents Wanted Nashville, Tenn. 


Reference Broadway Nat’) Bank 
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pipeful of 


tines 10c. 
Also in one- 


pound glass 
idor jars. 
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The Ever Welcome Smoke 


Ever see a man who wasn’t glad to get a 







THE 
SMOOTHEST 


If he doesn’t already know Velvet, he soon 
learns that it is the best tobacco anyone can 


ask for. | 

His face. will light up with 
pleasure when he lights up. a 
pipeful of this refreshing ‘‘no- 
bite’? Velvet. 

You-want the best tobacco going— 
something you will enjoy and be proud 
of. Coslip atin of Velvet into your 
pock. today. Your dealer keeps it. 








The Yadkin Valley Corn Mill stone sures Money can avy. 


Greatest Money Saver a Farmer Can Own! 


The Yadkin Valley Corn Mill will grind perfect bread meal. 
Chops and feed stuff of all kinds right at home, saving time 
and toll where you have to go to mill, and make you 
money grinding for your neighbors. 


WITH THE BEST 


plants. Laid- by with  one- 
horse cultivator. No cultiva- 
tions over three inches deep and 
no turn-plows in my field. At 
all times my crops have reflect- 
ed a healthy, vigorous condition 
and have made a steady growth, 
and only four inches of rain has 
fallen since March 18.”’ 


' This was written in August. A lit- 
tle earlier another farmer wrote us 
that no matter how good the rest of 
the season might be it would require 
the utmost skill of the farmers to 
produce a good crop. Said he: 


“The only thing to do is to 
cultivate. Cultivate shallow, cul- 
tivate frequently. Avoid open 
furrows. The man who takes a 
shovel plow, or solid sweep and 
opens a ditch on each side of the 
row, aS some are now doing, is 
guilty of murder—the destruc- 
tion of plant life. Heel-scrapes, 
cotton-sweeps, harrows and cul- 
tivators, set to run shallow, not 
over one to two inches deep, are 
good implements to use in mak- 
ing a dust mulch. Lay aside the 
Dixie and shovel plow and there- 
by save the crop. Make all pos- 
sible haste to stir the soil after 
a shower.”’ 


There may not be a drouth this 
year in your section and again there 
may be. The wise thing for you to 
do, Mr. Farmer, is to be prepared for 
it when it comes, and the thing you 
can do now to prepare for it is to cul- 
tivate your crop often and shallow so 
as to conserve the moisture that 1s 
now in the soil. If you have handled 
your land properly, you have retained 
much of the spring and winter rain, 
but there is still the chance that you 
will need all this and more. The wise 
farmer does not waste moisture early 
in the season, because ‘he does not 
know how much he may need it be- 
fore the crop is matured. 


“OUR HEALTH TALK. 
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“RANGER” BICYCLES 


English amerweeane steel mud 





guar is, 
motor style saddies, bars and grips, 
d other distinctive features 


greatly increased output for 
1913 enable us to make a mar- 


rchasers of 1913 models in 

each town. Write us PROWAL 
WE SHIP ON APPRO 

without a cent in advance, te 

the 

the 


any person, anywhere in 
United States, and 


ense to yourself 
ink of buying any _ — 
$ FREE TRIAL ssn 
lcycle, Ne ent cost to you it 


w 
t 
b otac 01 


before you 
WZ 10 DAY 
*Ranger” 





examination and trial, and leave it entirely to you whether 


you wish to keep it or not. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES Se:.cccss_cuire 
perfected methods 

machinery enable us to offer you direct from the factory 
the best bicycle ever produ ata price that will bea reve- 
lation to you. Do not buy a Bicycle or a pair of Tires 
until you receive our large complete catalog and learn our 
di nee factory price and Yio scaphfina dg special offer. 

1 
trade by our —— retail stores will be closed out at once, 


at © $8 each. riptive bargain list free. 
RIDER AGENTS 













i le 
ANTED in every town and 
locality to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1913 *“*Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. 
In your spare time you can take many orders for our 
bicycles, tires and sundries. Write at once for our 
large Catalog and a remarkable special proposition we 
will make you on the first 1913 modeis going to your town. 
rear wheels with coaster brake, inner tubes, 
J lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and every- 
thing in the bicycielineat half usual prices. Do not 
wait—write today for large catalog containing a great 
fund of interesting, useful bicycle information. It only 
costs a postal togeteverything. W: 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. x.1s:, CHICAGO 










We weave the 
goods and our own 
New York-trained 
tailors make cloth- 
ing to your meas- 
ure in these mills 
—yousave alldeal- 
er’s profits, 


MADE-TO-MEASURE 


Suits and 


Overcoats 


$10 to$22 
worth 
























































Simple, Strong, Durable and Efficient 



















Favorite, and Peoria Grain Drills, King 
Machinery, Ohio Feed Cutters, Vulcan 


GREENSBORO, - - 





man Farm Machinery, Johnston Harvesting 
Plows and many other lines. 


THE TOWNSEND BUGGY 


Screen inside of feeding spout takes out all 
dirt, inferior or shriveled grains, trash and 
other impurities. 

Every mill guaranteed to do satisfactory 
work as represented or your money refunded. 
Send today for information and prices. We 
carry in addition to the above a full line of 
engines, threshers, and farm machinery and 
a full‘line of repairs for Superior, Farmer's 


Write us. 


COMPANY, 


- NORTH CAROLINA. 
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CENTURY BUGGIES are built for hard service. 
and workmanship used throughout—every detail of construction and finish 
rigidly inspected and tested. Every Vehicle Guaranteed for 3 Years. 
e Sell Direct to the 
profits and save you $25.00 to $45.00. 
EASY PAYMENTS ON ALL VEHICLES 
Pay for your buggy while you use it. 

Buggy shown here—triple auto seat, latest model, highest quality— 
retail value $100.00 to $125.00. Our prices range from $29.50 up; 
$10.00 down and $5.00 a month—guaranteed to please or your 

money back. 

Your credit is good—write for FREE catalogs showing full line 

of Buggies, Surreys and Farm 
ARNESS—and sell i 

CENTURY MANUFACTURING C 

or Dept. 


EASY 
PAYMENTS 


The best of material 





ser—cut out all middlemen’s 


Write for Freight Paid Prices, 


Wagons. We make a fine line of 
t at lowest price. Ask for Catalog. 

6., Dept. 261 East St. Louis, Ill. 
261 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 











==  3YEAR GUARANTEE ==. 


















REFRIGERATOR 


Preserves the contents without Ice 
or Chemicals. Vermin-proof_and 
sanitary under all conditions. Prac, 
tical for farm or city use. First cost 
is the only cost. Catalogue Free. 
ICELESS REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Box 40 WINCHESTER, IND. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE. 
211 Acres, $3500 
Immediate Possession 


Stock, Tools and Growing Crops Included. 


Splendid farm only 2 miles from county seat; part of 
it made a bale of cotton per acre last season and five 
acres of tobacco sold for $875; wood and timber enough 
to pay for it; dark sandy soil, yed clay sub-soil; two ten- 
ant houses, stable, new tobacco barn; family misfortune 
compels quick sale; a portion of land is ploughed ready 
for crops. Owner will include, if taken immediately,two 
good horses, new two-horse farm wagon, disk harrow, 
new top buggy, harness, plows and other farming tools; 
for I a — and pane easy terms, 

av. . A. Strou arm ency, st 38, 
Southern Pines, North Carolina. a 








Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Down 
the Cost of Paint Seventy-Five 


Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Everyone 
Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of mak- 
ing a new kind of paint without the use of oil. 
He calls it Powderpaint. It comes in the form 
of a dry powder and all that is required is cold 
water to make a paint weather proof, fire proof 
and as durable as oil paint. It adheres to any 
surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks 
like oil paint and costs about one-fourth,as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 41 North St., 
Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial 
package, also color card and full information 
showing you how you can save a good many 
dollars. Write to-day. 





We answer all questions on farming prob- 
lems direct by mail. Write us, and we'll do 





our best to help you. 








Six Health Suggestions for April. 


ET out the fly-screens and put 

them in place. If you can’t 
screen the whole house, screen the 
kitchen and dining-room at least. If 
you can’t afford wire, use mosquito 
netting. 

2. Swat, trap or poison the early 
flies. Oe fly swatted in time will 
prevent 99 from breeding. 

3. If a member of the family has 
been ailing during the spring and 
has a cough that hangs on, take him 
to the doctor and have his lungs ex- 
amined. If your doctor can’t do it, 
find one who can. 

4. Keep working on the garden. A 
good supply of fresh vegetables all 
summer saves the store bills as well 
as health. 


5. Have any cases of chills and 
fever that start early thoroughly 
treated by a doctor and cured. This 
may save others later on. 

6. Tell the boys and girls that they 
must wear shoes in wet weather and 
when the dew is on the ground. 
Hookworm is not a joke; it’s a dis- 
ease. A. W. FREEMAN, M.D., 

Virginia Board of,gHealth. 





I find that fast work, stirring of- 
ten and thoroughly, pays best. The 
nearer grown or matured the crop, 
the shallower you should run. Every- 
thing on the farm should be worked 
some way as soon as the ground will 
do after a rain, where one hasea large 
crop in, by using harrows. I do not 
believe in stunting any kind of a crop 
as sometimes by doing so you cannot 
get over it in time to dc its best. Fast 
cultivation as a rule pays.—Robert 
Darnall, Felzer, S. C. 





Enclosed find check for $1, the amount of 


my subscription for one vear. I take and 
read a number of agricultural papers— 
Rural New Yorker, Southern Planter, Farm 


and Fireside, American Agriculturist, and 
your paper for us in this section is away 
ahead of any of them, but all are good.—W. 
L. Davenport, M.D., Meadowview, Va. 





$18 to$30 


All-wool fabrics in 
rich patterns, fine- 
ly hand tailored; 
fit, material, work- 


manship,guaranteed on money-back plan, 
Delivered free anywhere. Send 


card for samples and book. 5 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN CO. 
205 Main St., Somerville, N. J. 


SWELL, NIFTY SUIT 






























Get in Quick! Moe marvel 


ous tailoring 
offering ever made! Be our sales- 
manager in your town—$250 
a month. Enough coin to fill your 
pockets. Nifty suits for you to wear 
—ALL FREE. Make $00 to $75 a 
week selling our nifty suits. It’s ¥ 
easy! Orders turned over to you. No 9 
experience, no money necessary. 


We Pay Express 
on Everything 


You pay nothing—absolutely nothing. 
EVERYTHING guaranteed too. 


Write— Senda postal 

te Hurry! card right} 
away for this great free offer. Never any- 
thing like it Get our book of beautiful Ay 
samples and full perticulars— all free. 
You assume no obligations whatever, so write at once. 


American Woolen Mills Co. 
Dept.433 CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOG FENCE 


26 Inches High 

For a while tonger we will 1 3 
be able to still hold open this 33 
record-smashing price on c 
fence. Pig non has jone ap ents 
$6 per ton. ne spelter has 
doubled. We saw the ad-44 Rod 
vance coming — bought in 

time, and we give you the benefit of 
our saving. All heights, styles, sizes 
field and poultry fence, smooth, and 
barbed wire. 


Barbed Wire, 80 Rods, $1.74 per Spool 


Being Southern agents for the largest independent 
factory in the West that is fighting the trust, we can 
give you the rock bottom price. Don’t put off, Or- 
der today. Get the Spotless catalog describing near- 
ly everything for home and farm, and giving prices 
that will save you at least one-third. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 


75 Shockoe Slip, Richmond, Va. 
“‘The South’s Mail Order House.”’ 












































We answer all questions on farming prob- 
lems direct by mail. Write us, and we'll do 
our best to help you. 
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Sergi ee 


this wonderful 


Amatite. 








matrix. 





































“And I laid it 


proofing material in 


The wearing surface is com- 
posed of a pitch-concrete made 
by embedding crushed mineral 
matter into a tough pitch 


Rain has no more effect on 
the pitch than it has on the 
mineral, and year after year 
Amatite roofs give perfect ser- 
vice without any paint or care. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. gj 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis Corey, Ala. Seattl. 
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conditions. 


devoted to Good Roads. 


540 Walnut Street 


3 ip ti 
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fs. Fare kept in good repair 


J T is your money that builds the public 
I roads. Your labor pays the taxes to 
a keep them up. If these taxes are 

} A"; spent wisely, they are your best invest- 
\ ments. If they are spent foolishly, your 


money is wasted. 


‘off 


matter of road improvements. 






Publisher HIGHWAY MAGAZINE 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








THE MARKETS. 





JVeeds 
JVNo Pain ting 


is made 

of pitch, and it 
makes an_ ideal 
There are two layers of 


If you are a practical man and 
know what a nuisance and ex- 
pense roof painting is, you know 
the value of a “‘no-paint’’ roof. 


pot OR oy Se eee eee - $5.25 @ $5.75 
BOWE GTEGER . viciscccsces oe 4.50@ 5.00 
Corn—No, 2 white, per bushel... 73% @T5c 
ol ee a eocoe 72 @T4C 
Timothy hay, per ton....... « «$20.50 @$23.00 


Amatite comes in handy rolls 
with nails and cement free. 
Skilled labor 1s needless. 
can lay the roof yourself. 


Look into the subject. 
will supply you with sample 
without charge or obligation. 
Address our nearest office. 


Creonoid Lg Desorer 


OCreonoid sprayed on cows keeps away flies. 
Use it before milking and cows will yield 


| (Report Furnisheé by W. T. Williams, Hditor 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


Save money by using this black paint 
wherever the color is no objection, 
{ heat-proof, durable. Use it for “trubber' 

roofings and all exposed iron and wood. 






he Highways belong 
to you See that they 


It is your right and your duty to co- 
operate with the public officials in this 


nent installations are the only true econ- 
omy, but every construction should be suitable to the 
Bridges and culverts of masonry are sure to fail, 
unless the foundations are absolutely rigid and permanent; while 
corrugated steel is quickly destroyed by corrosion. 


AMERICAN INGOT IRON 
Guaranteed CU LVE RTS 99.84% Pure 


can be installed at moderate cost; and they will take care of all the rain- 
fall and all the watercourses. 


Unlike steel, American Ingot Iron is of immensely long life. 
Foreign substancés in the metal which are the cause of corrosion, have 
been reduced almost to the vanishing point, and the result is the nearest 
to a rust-proof iron which has yet been produced in commercial quanti- 
ties. For this reason, it is used by the United States Government, by 
the great railway companies and by advanced road-builders everywhere. 

Send us your name and the name of your road supervisor, and we will mail to 


you, every month for a year FREE, The Highway Magazine, a live publication 
Write today, 
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(except tongue). High - class, 
braced; lever adjustment. 


for FREE Catalog. 





Disk Harrow 


Size 8-16 
With Tongue $16.90 


Our Money-Saving Catalog 
quotes all kinds of plows, implements fences, etc., 
everything for the home and farm. Satisfaction 
guaranteed; quick shipments; littie freight. Write 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 75 Shockoe Slip, 
“*The South’s Mail Order House.’’ 
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Richmond, Va 





Harvey Bolster Springs 


prevent damage to eggs, garden truck, fruits, live stock 
| on road to market. Make any wagon a spring wagon. Soon 
All sizes, with tongues or | save cost—produce brings bigger prices—wagon lasts 
trucks, round or cut-a-way | longer—horses benefited—thousands in use—‘my wagon 
disk, with or without scra rides ; 
All steet and iron 

reliable, strongly 


auto’’ says one. Geta pairat dealers. 


f If not at dealer’s write us. Insist on Harvey's. 
| 40 sizes—fit any wagon—sustain any load to 
10,000 lbs. Catalog and fistful of proofs free 
HARVEY SPRING CO 


RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 


Cotton. 
OGG MHIGGUN ove vad oe siete - 12% 
Bursee. CICGUNS 60 hed ee reene 12% 
MAGCNIN EE i isco 8.4.60 iy Comets 11% 
LIGW: -GXRUCR 6665 bia eednes 9to11% 


teceipts, 25 bales. 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 
Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: 





Provisions, 
Snowdrift shortening, per case....... 5.65 
Compound, tierce basis .......ccccece 8%e 
RALO SE, CHOTCE WOM 66052 siciscsasce 12%c 
CHOCHS, TUN CEA 2c ices ceees 17%&e 
Meats. " 
Hamé@, #ugar-cured~ .........cc0e 16%@20 ¢ 
pe ag | ee 11% @11%ec 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


The Cotton Record.) 
March 27. 


Ls oh ae a a 10% 
CPU OP GRIMEE 06 65.5.4 vicswee we 6 10% 
PU BEMBCUCERAL ES. 06:4 8 8.6 0 bee See eee 8 11% 
eee 12% 
Good Middling ..........% 12 
OCG WANN DOICE occ bie ie ODO we EO 3,076 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton....nominal 
Cottonseed meal, per ton. .......e000e+$28.00 
WOUCIRMEGCR: HUNG: icc kc cccevence eoeee 12.00 


The market has been generally steady 
during the past week, and prices have been 
practically unchanged. Just toward the 
close, there have appeared indications of 
more decided strength and activity, after 
a spell of comparative quiet. Two leading 
influences have combined to produce the 
better feeling. One is the improved outlook 





for peace in Europe, which has had a stim- 
ulating effect upon the foreign markets, and 
imparted a brighter aspect to the financial 
position on the continent. The other is the 
sharp change for the worse in the general 
prospects for the start of the new crop. At 
the close, killing frost is officially reported 
far down in Texas, where the early cotton 
has been up for some little time now. The 
lower part of Texas escaped what might be 
ealled late frost last year and the year be- 
fore, which resulted in very early picking in 
that section. Something similar was expect- 
ed this year, but it looks now like that cot- 
ton will have to be replanted, and that it 
will be fully a month later than they count- 
ed. There are also very ominous signs of a 
bad overflow in the Mississippi Valley, for 
the awful floods now reported in the more 
northern tributaries can be depended on to 
carry the work of destruction further down. 
Naturally all these considerations have 
caused some revision in the optimistic new 
crop ideas which have lately been so popu- 
lar in the trade. 

The demand has been dragging for a good 
while; exports have been small, and the sup- 
ply has been decreasing much less rapidly 
than had been expected. For this the finan- 
cial stringency abroad has been responsible. 
Now that this seems to be clearing off, mills 
will have to make up for encroachments 
upon their reserves. Any uneasiness over 
the start off of the new crop must tend to 
stimulate the demand for the remnant of the 
old crop. It is not at all improbable that 
the market may witness a material advance 
in the course of the next few months. 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


March 24. 





NORFOLK COTTON. 
Virginia.) 
March 28. 


Good MIGGHNS 2:06 ck ccc er vee 12% 
BEric€ MIGOGUMNS. ccccscccccccces 12% 
ROUTAN go ck oii che a: 6.40976. O94 RR 12% 
Strict low middling ........... 12 





Tone steady. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
March 24. 




























































































The Men 
Who Make Big Ben 


About 26 years ago a German 
clockmaker came from the East to 
La Salle, Illinois. 

His only baggage was an idea—the 
plan of an automatic process he had 
invented, and which would make 
more alarm clocks and better alarm 
clocks than hand labor could ever 
hope to turn out. 


With the backing of some _ local 
merchants and with a_ handful of 
clockmakers, a small factory was 
started on the edge of the town. 
— Beginnings were hard, competition 
intense. They weathered storms 
that would have knocked the fight 
out of weaker hearted men. 

But when success at last came in sight they had 
built one of the best equipped clock plants in the 


world and one of the greatest names in the Ameri- 
can clock industry— Westclox, La Salle, Illinois. 

Big Ben ie the ideal of the Westclox people. 
He is their conception of what a perfect slarm 
clock should be. He is only two years old, but in 
this short time 18,000 jewelers—70 per cent. of the 
total United States number—have already adopted 
him. 





Only the finest materials are used in his mak- 
ing—he is strong, massive and punctual. His face 
is frank, open, easy to read. His keys, big, handy, 
easy to wind. He rings steadily fcr five minutes or 
intermittently for ten. He calls you every day at 
any time you say. If you have him oiled every 
other year, there is notelling how long he will last. 

He's sold by 18,000 watchmakers. His price is 
$2.50 anywhere in the States, $3 anywhere in Can- 
ada. If youcan’t find him at your jeweler’s, 2 
money order mailed to Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, 
will send him anywhere you say express prepaid. 




















THE SNOWFLAKE YARDS 


White to the skin. Sunnyside strain. Best 
blood in America. Come from Fishel, Kel- 
lerstrass, Wyckoff and Young. Eggs packed 
not to break, and satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded 
Embden Goose Eggs, 40 cents 
White African Guineas, Wyandottes, Rocks, 
Orpingtons and Legherns, all of my special 
Mating Yards, $2 for 15. 


Utility yards, 15 for $1.25. Pekin Duck eggs 
$2 for 12; White Indian Runners, $3 for 12. 


Sunnyside Poultry Farm, 
WINDSOR, NORTH CAROLINA 











Steers—Best, per cwt.......... .-$7.75 @$8.00 
Medium to good_.........-e- 6.75@ 7.50 
Commen 40 TOIF  .. 6 i:.0. tees 5.75@ 6.50 

Heifers—Best, per cwt.......... - 7.00@ 7.50 
medium to good ........++- - 5.75@ 6.75 
Common to fair .........0.0% 4.50@ 5.50 

Cows—Best, per cwt............ - 5.75@ 6.25 
Medium t6 800d «25. .cccacec 4.50@ 5.50 
Common to fair ....... cece 3.50@ 4.25 

COG, BOP OW bid ook 6 0858s hteiwees 4.00@ 7.25 

Is Slee ae ee eee 4.75@ 6.00 

Calves—Extra, per cwt ......... 9.00 @10.00 
BRORIGMT, 6 onc ct we cewescces 7.00@ 8.00 

Dairy cows, per head..........- 35.00 @75.00 

Hogs—Best, per cwt ........6.- 8.75@ 9.00 
EPG tae seas cece 0 sb K'6:8' Gas 8.00@ 8.50 
Sows and stags .......cccee 5.50@ 7.75 

Sheep—Best, per cwt .......... 6.00@ 6.50 
Cemmon to fair... .<.scccees 3.50@ 4.50 
TPAD: e566 6c ce Fe saves ee 4.00@ 8.50 





CASH OR CREDIT 


Factory prices, no nt’s 
or retailer's profits: 30-day 
home test, 10-year guar- 


an . 
SIX STYLES 


$14.50 to $27.98—usual $25 to 

values. Cash or easy pay- 
ments. Quality and satisfaction 
guaranteed, ou lose if you 
buy without getting our FREE 
SEWING MACHINE FOLDER 
—write for it now. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
707 Shockoe Slip Richmond, Va. 
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Chicory, $1@3 per barrel. 
rel, $1.50@3. Eggplants, $1.50@2.25 per 
box. Endive, per barrel, 15 @17c. Horse- 
radish, $2@4 per 100 pounds. Kale, 30@50c 
Kohlrabi, $3@6 per 100 bunches. 
Lettuce, per basket, $1@3. Lima beans, $2 
@4 per basket. Leeks, $1@1.50 per 100 
bunches. Okra, $2@3.50 per carrier. Oyster- 
plants, $3@4 per 100 bunches. Peas, large, 


(Reported by Eure, Harris & Co., Norfolk, 


per barrel. 


Late crop Virginia potatoes, per barrel, 
$1.50@1.75; Western bulk, per 180 pounds, 
7 


3. Cranberries, $ 
berries, 10@30c per quart. 


27c. factory, 24@3 


$1.62@1.75. Sweets, No. 1, per basket, $1@ 
1.50. Onions, red, white or yellow, per 100- 
pound bag, 30@60c. Cabbage, white, per 
ton, $7@9; red, $13@15. Asparagus, $2@4 
per dozen bunches, with fancy, $4.50. Arti- 
chokes, per barrel, $1.50@2.50. Anise, per 
barrel, $3@5. Brussels sprouts, per quart, 
5 @12c. 3ceans, $2@4 per basket for green 


or wax. Beets, per barrel, $1.50@2.50; new, 
per 100 bunches, $2@4. Carrots, $2@3 per 
100 bunches. Cucumbers, $2.50@3.50 per 


$3@5 per basket. Parsley, $4.50@5.50 per 
barrel. Parsnips, 75c@$1 per barrel, Rad- 
ishes, 50c@$1 per basket. tomaine, 50@75c 
per basket. Shallots, 75c@$1.25 per crate, 
Squash, new, white, per basket, $1.75 @2.25. 
Rutabaga turnips, per barrel, 75c@$1. To- 
matoes, per carrier, 75c@$1.75. Watercress, 


$1.50@2 per 100 bunches. 
50 per barrel. Pears, $2@ 
@10 per barrel. Straw- 


Apples, $1.75 @3 





Creamery butter, 35 @36c; imitation, 26@ 





Country eggs, 17@20c. 
Cash wheat, No. 2, red, $1.09 Corn 57 


Oats, 37%ec 


Mess pork, $22@22.50. Mess Beef, per 
barrel, $19@20 





basket. Celery, Florida, $1.75@2.75 per 12- 
inch case; kabbs/ !$4:@5) per 100) bunches. 


Qur-advertisers are guaranteeds 

















Escarol, per bar- 


lye 




















, $2@ 
itraw- 
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Saturday, April 5, 1913.] 





Miss Minerva and William 
Green Hill. 
A SERIAL STORY 
By Francis Boyd Calhoun. 


sopyrigh‘ed, 1909, by Reilly-Britton Co.—Published 
wate by permission of Reilly-Britton Co. 








CHAPTER XIV. 
Mr. Algernon Jones. 


GAIN was it Monday, with the 

Ladies’ Aid Society in session. 
Jimmy was sitting on the grass in 
his own front yard, in full view of 
Sarah Jane, who was ironing clothes 
in her cabin with strict orders to 
keep him at home. Billy was in the 
swing in Miss Minerva’s yard. 

“Come on over,” he invited. 

“T can’t,’’ was the reply across the 
fence, “I ’m so good now I ’bout got 
‘ligion; I reckon I ’m going to be a 
mish’nary or a pol-tician, one or t’ 
other when I ’m a grown-up man 
‘cause I ’m so good; I ain’t got but 
five whippings this week. I been 
good ever since I let you ’suade me 
to play Injun. I ’m the goodest lit- 
tle boy in this town, I ’spec’. Some- 
times I get scared ’bout being so 
good ’cause I hear a woman say if 
you too good, you going to die or you 
ain’t got no sense, one. You come 
on over here; you ain’t trying to be 
good like what I’m trying, and Miss 
Minerva don’t never do nothing a 
tall to you ’cepting put you to bed.” 

“J ’d ruther to git whipped fifty 
hundred times ’n to hafter go to bed 
in the daytime with Aunt Minerva 
lookin’ at you. An’ her specs can 
see right th’oo you plumb to the 
bone. Naw, I can’t come over there 
*?cause she made me promise not to. 
JT ain’t never go back on my word 
Vit,” 

“IT hope mama won’t never ask me 
to promise her nothing a tall, ’cause 
I’m mighty curious ’bout forgetting. 
I ’spec’ I ’m the most forgettingest 
little boy they is. But I ’m so glad 
I’m so good. I ain’t never going to 
be bad no more; so you might just as 
well quit begging me to come over 
and swing, you need n’t ask me no 
more,—’t ain’t no use a tall.’’ 

“T ain’t a-begging you,”’ cried Bil- 
ly contemptuously, ‘‘you can set on 
yo’ mammy’s grass where you is, an’ 
be good from now tell Jedgement Day 
an’ ’t won’t make no change in my 
business.” 

“IT ain’t going to be ’ticed into no 
meanness, ’cause I ’m so good,” con- 
tinued the reformed one, after a 
short silence during which he had 
seen Sarah Jane turn her back to 
him, ‘“‘but I don’t b’lieve it ’ll be no 
harm jus’ to come over and set in the 
swing with you; maybe I can ’fluence 
you to be good like me and keep you 
from ’ticing little boys into mischief 
I think I ’ll just come over and set 
a while and help you to be good,” and 
he started to the fence. Sarah Jane 
turned around in time to frustrate 
his plans. 

“You git right back, Jimmy,” she 
yelled, “you git erway f’om dat-ar 
fence an’ quit confabbin’ wid dat-ar 
Willyum. Fixin’ to make some mo’ 
Injuns out o’ yo’selfs, ain’t yeh, or 
Some yuther kin’ o’ skeercrows? 

Billy strolled to the other side of 
the big yard and climbed up and sat 
on the tall gate post. A stranger, 
coming from the opposite direction, 
stopped and spoke to him. 

“Does Mr. John Smith live here?” 
he asked. 

“Naw, sir,’? was the reply; “don’t 
no Mr. ’t all live here; jest me an’ 
Aunt Minerva, an’ she turns up her 
nose at anything that wears pants.”’ 

“And where could I find your Aunt 
Minerva?” the stranger’s grin was 
ingratiating and agreeable. 

“Why, this here ’s Monday,” the 
little boy exclaimed. ‘Of. course she 
*s at the Aid; all the ’omans roun’ 
here goes to the Aid on Monday.” 

“Your aunt is an old friend of 
mine,” went on the man, “and I knew 
she was at the Aid. I just wanted to 
find out if you’d tell the truth about 
her. - Some little boys tell stories, 
but I am glad to find out you are so 
truthful. My name is Mr. Algernon 


Jones and I ’m glad to know you. 
Shake! Put it there, partner,’ and 
the fascinating stranger held out a 
grimy paw. ; 

Billy smiled down from his perch 
at him and thought he had never met 
such a pleasant man. If he was such 
an old friend of his aunt’s maybe she 
would not object to him because he 
wore pants,. he thought. Maybe she 
might be persuaded to.take Mr. Jones 
for a husband. Billy almost hoped 
that she would hurry home from the 
Aid, he wanted to see the two to- 
gether so. ’ 

“Is you much of a cusser?”’ he 
asked solemnly, “ ’cause if you is you 
ll hafter cut it out on these prem- 
ises.”’ 

Mr. Jones seemed much surprised 
and hurt at the question. 

“An oath never passed these lips,”’ 
replied the truthful gentleman. 

“Can you churn?” 

“Churn—churn?” with a reminis- 
cent smile, “I can churn like a top.” 

Jimmy was dying of curiosity but 
the gate was too far away for him to 
do more than catch a word now and 
then. It was also out of Sarah Jane’s 
visual line, so she knew nothing of 
the stranger’s advent. 

*‘And you ’re here all by yourself?”’ 
insinuated Billy’s new friend. ‘And 
the folks next door, where are they?”’ 

“Mrs. Garner ’s at the Aid an’ Mr. 
Garner ’s gone to Memphis. That is 
they little boy a-settin’ in they yard 
on they grass,’’ answered the child. 

“IT ’ve come to fix your Aunt Mi- 
nerva’s water pipe,’ said truth-lov- 
ing Mr. Jones. ‘‘Come, show me the 
way; I’m the plumber.”’ 

“In the bath-room?” asked the 


child. ‘‘I did n’ know it needed no 
fixin’.”’ 
He led the agreeable plumber 


through the hall, down the long 
back-porch to the bath-room, remark- 
ing: 

“IT ’ll jes’ watch you work.” And 
he seated himself in the only chair. 

Here is where Billy received one 
of the greatest surprises of his life. 
The fascinating stranger grabbed 
him with a rough hand and hissed: 

“Don’t you dare open your mouth 
or I ’ll crack your head open and 
seatter your brains. I ’ll eat you 
alive.” 

The fierce, bloodshot eyes, which 
had seemed so laughing and merry 
before, now glared into those of the 
little boy as the man took a stout 
cord from his pocket, bound Billy to 
the chair, and gagged him with a 
large bath towel. Energetic Mr. 
Jones took the key out of the door, 
shook his fist at the child, went out, 
and locked the door behind him. 


Jimmy, seeing no hope of eluding 
Sarah Jane’s vigilance, resorted to 
strategy and deceit. 

“?T ain’t no fun setting out here,’”’ 
he called to her, “‘so I ’m going in 
the house and take a nap.’’ 

She willingly consented, as she 
was through with her ironing and 
thought to snatch a few winks of 
sleep herself. 

The little boy slipped quietly 
through the house, noiselessly across 
the back-yard and into his father’s 
big garden, which was separated 
from that of his neighbor by a high 
board-fence. He quickly climbed the 
fence, flew across Miss Minerva’s to- 
mato patch and tiptoed up her back 
steps to the back-porch, his little 
bare feet giving no sign of his pres- 
ence. Hearing curious noises com- 
ing from the bath-room, where Billy 
was bumping the chair up and down 
in his efforts to release his mouth, 
he made for that spot, promptly un- 
locked the door, and walked in. Billy 
by scuffiling and tugging had freed 
his mouth from the towel that bound 
it at that moment. 

“Hush!’”’ he whispered as Jimmy 
opened the door, ‘‘you ’ll get eat up 
alive if you don’t look out.” His tone 
was so mysterious and thrilling and 
he looked so scared tied to the chair 
that the younger boy’s blood almost 
froze in his veins. 


(To be continued.) 
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This is the time of year to give your stable, hen house 
and corn crib a good double coat of 
Sherwin-Williams Creosote Paint 


It will not only prevent wood decay medium priced. This paint is but one of 
through damp weather, but it will also the many Sherwin-Williams Paints and 
have a distinctly sanitary effect. And Varnishes put up for every conceivable 
there is no question of the fact that decorative and protective use on the farm. 
a sanitary paint is advisable in build- You will be interested in our booklet 


ings where horses, stock or poultry are ‘Patats cial Cenaines Gortee Peal? 


kept, as well as in corn cribs and other 

storage structures, It tells just what you want to know 
Sherwin-Williams Creosote paint is about farm painting, treating the subject 

made in nineteen good colors. It particularly from the standpoint of econ- 

omy. Thebookletis free for the asking. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Paints €-VARNISHES 


Best dealers everywhere. Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co.,732CanalRd Cleveland.0. 

















Price or protection? 


You will either buy a light- 
ning rod that is cheap or 
that issafe—you cannot get 
both low price and reliable 
protection in the same rod. 


The man who is far sighted 
enough to invest in a lightning rod 
ought to be wise enough to know 
that buying a cheap rod is worse 
than throwing money away 


“Se Cole Bros. 
Franklin Lightning Rod 
is the time tested, proven protection against lightning. In sixty-four years 


it has never failed. It is made by the oldest and largest manufacturers of 
lightning rods in America. Every foot of every C B F R Rod is guaranteed. 


Steel section rod is better than copper cable! 


Franklin,the original inventor of the light- sion. A conductor of moderately high 
ning rod, selected iron for bis lightning resistance, such as iron (or steel) would 
rods although he had copperand other get rid of it in a slower and a much safer 
metals to choose from. The Franklin manner. It is for that reason that iron is 
rod went to every part of the world, so much better.” There are several kinds 
has been used continu- of steel rods on the mar- 
waket today but there is 


ears andes 
5 ma Mine ny only one best. Cole Bros. 


has always been who z ) 
i er- Franklin Lightning Rod 
| osae at is the genuine Franklin 


up. 
% ge Sg BP rod as improved and per- 


ete + be Mh it light fected by our sixty-four years experience 
ving guthority on light- e * 
erent ode Bis Ol CB FR Perfect Coupling makes a 


po iver Lodge~gives 
Renee pin ag i © B F Reection rod a continuous, per- 


the final word: ‘ Alightning con- 
ductor of perfect conductivity manent piece, providing perfect con- 













h as copper)if struck would ductivity. By powerful machinery the 
The “3 ws deal with the enercy ia.far copper coupling is compressed upon the 
FRI. ht too rapid a manner,and the wedge-shaped ends of each rod section, 
ning a 3 result would be an explo- forming a union that cannot separate. 
pes She Four booklets free! 
stamped in “Why should I buy a ghtning rod?’’—"‘Steel or Copper?’’—"Why don’t 
the coupli you see lightning rods n big cities?’’ These three booklets give com- 


plete, plain answers to the questions which you ask about lightning 


poles 2 Ay rods. Another booklet ‘Freaks of lightning’' is chock full of interesting 


section as 





below — look : pranks which lightning plays Allfourarefree Send for them today. 
for it. Cole Bros. Lightning Red Co., 312 South 7th St., St.Louis,Mo. 












When writtng to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.” 
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Real 1913 Car 


Electric Lights 

Set-in Dash Lights 
Left-side Drive 
SimpleCenterControl 


Oversize Tires 

15 Roller Bearings 
50% Overcapacity 
NoLeversintheWay 


By R. E. Olds, Designer. 


Here are some things which cars must 
have to be really up-to-date. 


These are the things which you'll miss 
most if you fail to get them. 


Note that Reo the Fifth combines them 
all, and combines them in an honest car. 


Coming Features 


Most leading cars now have left- 
side drive. Note that fact careful- 
ly- The driver sits close to the car 
he passes, as in European cars. 


All leading cars now have set-in 
dash lights, to displace the old side 
oil lamps. 


Leading cars now employ big 
tires. They are costly, but the day 
of skimpy tires is over. They cost 
too much for upkeep. 


Mark these facts, whatever car 
you buy. Don’t buy a car already 
out-of-date. What leading cars do 
this year, most cars must do next. 


Greater Care 


Then leaders now are building 
cars with immensely greater care. 
They have seen that cars built oth- 
erwise don’t live. 


This means Timken bearings in- 
stead of common ball bearings. 
Not merely a couple to claim their 
use, but roller bearings through- 
out. 


It means drop forgings in place 
of steel castings, to avoid the risk 
of flaws. In Reo the Fifth we use 
190. 


It means steel made to formula, 
and analyzed twice It means gears 
tested for 75,000 pounds per tooth. 

It means big margir of safety. 
Driving parts made _ one-half 
stronger than necessary. 


It means a $75 magneto— 


A doubly-heated curburetor— 


R., M. Owen & Co. General Sales 


Big brakes—big springs, tested 
for 100,000 vibrations. 


Every Precaution 


The leading makers employ ev- 
ery precaution. Every part is com- 
pelled to pass radical tests and in- 
spections. 


Important parts are hand-fitted, 
and ground over and over .to get 
utter exactness. Modern, costly 
machines are used in the gear cut- 
ting. 


Engines are given five long-con- 
tinued tests, and the tested en- 
gines aretaken apart and inspected. 


Genuine leather and the best 
curled hair are used in upholstery, 
so the car won’t soon look old. 


Nothing is ever rushed. 


Insist on them 


This is the practice in costly cars. 
That’s what makes them costly. 
But no man in these days should at 
any price buy a car without them: 


What pride can one take in a 
car with features distinctly out-of- 
date? What satisfaction is there 
in a car that’s poorly built? 


Soon toubles begin — soon re- 
pairs begin. And the cost of up- 
keep makes the car a burden. 


In each Reo the Fifth we spend 
$200 in features and cautions 
which some call unnecessary. 


We save it in factory efficiency. 
By confining our output to only 
one model we save about 20 per 
cent. That’s why a car, built as 
we build it, can be sold at the Reo 
price. 


It means to you a long-lived car 
—a car that keeps its newness. It 
means a car distinctly up-to-date. 


One wrongs himself if he lets 
any inducement sell him a lesser 
car. 


The Simple Rod Control 


Reo the Fifth has no levers, side 
or center. Nothing on either side 
blocks the way of the driver. He is 
never compelled to dismount in the 
street, nor enter from the street. 


All the gear shifting is done with 
a center rod, out of the way. It is 
done by moving this rod only three 
inches in each of four directions. 
It’s as simple as moving the spark 
lever. 


Both brakes are operated by 
foot pedals. 


This is also a coming feature. 
You will see why it must be. It is 
one you should have on a new car. 


A thousand dealers handle Reo 
the Fifth. Write for our 1913 
catalog and we will tell you where 
to see the car. 





30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base— 
112 Inches 
Tires— 
34x4 Inches 
Center Contro} 
‘15 Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
Rims 
3Electric Lights 
190 Drop 
Forgings 
Made with 5 


and 2-Pass- 
enger Bodies windshield 








Top and windshield ndt included in price>* We equip this car with mohai? top, side curtairs and slip cover, 
gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter,extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (listprice $170". 
Gray & Davis Electric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted. 


Reothe Fifth 


The 1913 Series 








Agents for 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 









































